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Notes. 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ANTICIPATED. 


On looking over the other day some early num- 
bers of The Spectator, my eye rested on a paper 
by Addison, in which he introduces, in his excel- 
lent and playful manner, a quotation from Strada, 
a learned Italian Jesuit, in one of his Prolusiones 
Academice ; and though, it is true, the story aims at 
nothing farther than a chimerical supposition of 
the tnstantancous transmission of thoughts and words 
between two individuals, over an indefinite space, 
and which, when Strada wrote and Addison quoted, 
never entered into the minds of either as to its 
almost ultimate realisation; yet, as perhaps there 
may be some persons who may not have particu- 
larly noticed this apparently prophetic forewarning, 
I cannot help thinking that the story is worth re- 
cording in “ N. & Q.” for the benefit of those who 
have never seen or thought on the subject. It 
should be observed that Strada tells this story 
about 250 years age, and Addison relates it 140 
years afterwards. 

Addison tells us, in the 24lst number of The 
Spectator, that 

“ Strada, in one of his Prolusions, gives an account of 
a chimerical correspondence between two friends by the 
help of a certain loadstune, which had such virtue in it, 
that if it touched two several needles, when one of the 
needles so touched began to move, the other, though at 
never so great a distance, moved at the same time and 
in the same manner. He tells us that the two friends 
being each of them possessed of one of these needles, 
made a kind of dial plate, inscribing it with the four- 
and-twenty letters, in the same manner as the hours of 
the day are marked upon the ordinary dial plate. They 


then fixed one of the needles on each of these plates in 


such a manner that it could move round without im- 
pediment, so as to touch any of the four-and-twenty 
letters. Upon their separating from one another into 
distant countries, they agreed to withdraw themselves 
punctually into their closets at a certain hour of the 
day, and to converse with one another by means of this 
their invention. Accordingly, when they were some 
hundred miles asunder, each of them shut himself up in 


| his closet at the time appointed, and immeiiately cast 


his eye upon his dial plate; if he had a mind to write 
anything to his friend, he directed his needle to every 
letter that formed the words which he had occasion for, 
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making a little pause at the end of every word or sen- 
The friend in the mean- 
while saw his own sympathetic needle moving of itself 
to every letter which that of his correspondent pointed 
at. By this means they talked together across a whole 
continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one another 


tence, to avoid confusion. 


in an instant over cities, or mountains, seas, or deserts.” 


Addison goes on to say, 


“ That in the meanwhile, if ever this invention should 
be revived or put in practice, I would propose that 
upon the lover's dial plate there should be written not 
only the four-and-twenty letters, but several entire 
words, which have always a place in passionate epistles, 
as flames, darts, die, langvage, absence, Cupid, heurt, eyes, 
This would very much 
abridge the lover’s pains in this way of writing a letter, 
as it would enable him to express the most useful and 


hang, drown, and the like. 


significant words with a single touch of the needle.” 


Now it appears very probable that so close a 
prediction, though taken under a playful and 
falsetto view, might in the darker ages have given 
the character of a prophet to good Mr. Strada, to 
say nothing of our friend Addison, who a 

« ae 


brought the story before our eyes, 
Surbiton. 





NOTES ON BOOKS AND BINDINGS. 
(A Card to suspend in the Library.) 


1. Never cut up a book with your finger, or | 
divide a printed sheet if it be ill folded, or one page 


will rob the other of margin. 


2. Never lend a book without some acknowledg- 
ment from the borrower; as “I O U.— L. 8S. D. 


—*‘ Ten Thousand a Year’ — L. L. D.” 


3. Never bind a book wet from the press, as it 
cannot with certainty be made solid without risk- 
ing the transfer of ink from one page to the other. 

4. Never compress a book of plates in binding, 


as it injures the texture of the “ impressions.” 


5. Never brand books in unseemly places, or 
deface them with inappropriate stamps ; for to mar 


the beautiful is to rob after generations. 


6. Never destroy an antique binding, if it be in 
moderate condition ; for no other dress will so well 
To rebind a rare book, for 
any other purpose than its preservation, is a con- 
When an old binding has been characteristic, 
Never put | 


suit its complexion. 


ceit. 
let the new one be a restoration. 
modern books in antique jackets, or vice versa. 


7. Never destroy old writings or autographs upon | 
fly-leaves, or otherwise, unless trivial; nor cast 
away the book-plates of a former owner, for they 
become matters of history, often in themselves ex- 
It is a graceful act on the part 


tremely curious. 


of a second possessor, in re-binding, to remove the 
arms of the first to the end board of the volume, 
that it may pass down to after ages with their own. 
In destroying old covers tuke care to examine their 
linings, for on some ancient boards are pasted rare 


| cause, 


leaves, woodcuts, and other matters, of little value 
in their day, but worthy of preservation now, 

8. Never allow the binder (as he is wont) to 
remove the “ bastard,” or half-title; for it is g 
part of the book. 

9. Never permit him to place oblong plates ig 
ordinary books other than that the inscriptions 
beneath them read from the bottom of the page tp 
the top, face they odd or even numbers, 

10. Never bind a large map with a little volume, 
for it will most likely tear away: it also injures 
the solidity of the book. Maps are better separate, 
both for reference and preservation. When a 
is the size of two pages, it may be guarded at the 
back, so as to form two leaves of the book. Maps 
and plans may be thrown quite out of the volume, 
by affixing them to blank leaves at the end; the 
student having the whole plan before him during 
reading. 

11. Never allow sheets to be pierced sideways 
at the back; serials and pamphlets are much 
damaged by this method: and if a plate be turned 
in binding, the holes appear at the fore-edge. 

12. Never bind up twelve volumes in one; itis 
bad taste: nor tether a giant quarto to a dwarf 
duodecimo, as they are sure to fall out. 

13. Never permit a volume to be cut. down at 
the edges, as it injures its proportion and dete- 
riorates its value. 

14. Never have a book “ finished” without the 
date at the tail on the back; as it will save the 
student much trouble, and the book wear in and 
out of the shelves. 

15. Never have registers or strings in your books 


| of reference, as they are apt to tear the leaves 


Single slips of paper are the best registers, if too 
many be not inserted. 

16. Never destroy all the covers of a serial 
work: if it contain an engraving not to be found 
in the book, bind one in at the end. It will show 
the method of publication, and prove of interest. 

17. Never in binding patronise “ shams"—s% 
imitation bands and false headbands, spurious 
russia or mock morocco — if you desire durability 
and truth. 

18, Never allow books to be near damp, ever® 
little, for they mildew very soon. 

19. Never permit books to be very long ins 
warm, dry place, as they decay in time from that 
Gas affects bindings, and russia leather 
(erroneously supposed to be the strongest) in par 
ticular. Morocco is the most durable leather. 

20. Never stand books with roughly cut 
upon dusty shelves, as dirt falling upon their 
insinuates there. Gilt edges are the most safe, 
dust may be removed from the metal without 
injury. : 

21. Never put books with clasps or carved sides 
into the shelves; or they are apt to damage their 
neighbours. Books with raised sides may be kept 
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in the drawers of the library table with glass tops, 
the volumes being visible. Reading cushions pre- 
yent wear and tear of bands. 

92. Never, in reading, fuld down the corners of 
the leaves, or wet your fingers; but pass the fore- 
finger of the right hand from the top of the page to 
the bottom in turning over. 

23. Never permit foreign substances, as crumbs, 
snuff, &c., to intrude into the backs of your books; 
nor make them a receptacle for botanical speci- 
mens, cards, or a spectacle case, as it is like to 
injure them. 

24. Never pin torn sheets together, or sew them, 
as a little paste and care will join severed edges. 

25. Never leave a book face downwards, on 

retext of keeping the place; for if it continue 
ong in that position, it will ever after be disposed 
to open at the same page, whether you desire it or 
not. 

26. Never stand a book long on the fore-edge, 
or the beautiful bevel at the front may sink in. 

27. Never wrench a book open, if the back be 
stiff, or the edges will resemble steps ever after ; 
but open it gently, a few pages at a time. 

28. Never lilt tomes by the boards, but entire, 
or they may fail in the joints. 

29. Never pull books out of the shelves by the 
headbands, nor toast them over the fire, or sit upon 
them; for “ Books are kind friends, we benefit by 
their advice, and they exact no confessions.” 

Luxe Linner. 
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tremes observed, are respectively 765-00, and 
744°02. 

Mean degree cf humidity 66°67 F. 

The prevailing winds are southerly, north- 
easterly, and north. The latter known as the 
“ Etesian winds,” during the months of June, 
July, and August, come in gusts, and are very 
hot. The rains generally fall in heavy showers (i. e. 
torrents), but they rarely last long. Rain in 
summer, and snow in winter, are seldom known. 

Thunder and lightning; loud, vivid, but un- 
frequent. 

The sky is generally without clouds; and in 
winter, very bright. W. W. 

La Valetta, Malta. 


A NOTE UPON SOME RECENT CORRUPTIONS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Different to.— Things which are unlike were 
formerly considered to differ from each other: 
some recent living authors make them differ fo each 
other. Here are some examples of this incorrect 
mode of writing : 

«“ Who, she foresaw, would regard Mr. Pen’s marriage 
in a manner very different to that simple, romantic, 
honest, and utterly absurd way.”— Pendennis, chap. vii. 

« Helen Pendennis was a country-bred woman; and 
the book of life, as she interpreted it, told her a different 
story fo that page which is read in cities.”— Ibid. 


chap. vii. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS IN GREECE. 


Meteorological observations taken at the Ob- 
servatory of Athens (Greece) on the Hill of the 
Nymphs, west of the Acropolis, and at an elevation 
of 120 French metres above the surface of the sea. 


Mean Temperature during the Month of 


January, 1851 ~ . + 6° Reaumur. 
February ,, - . +7°¢ , 

March ~ - - +s°s , j 
April ‘ ° ~ +12°9 ,, 

May - ° - +17°6 4, 
June » - +19°9 ” | 
July ‘s - - 421° 8. 


August ,, . ° 
September ,, - » 


+20°R =, 
+1894 ,, 


October ,, = - 4149S. x 
November ,, ° - + PS8.- « 
December ,, - - + 7%] = 

Mean temperature throughout the year +13°°7 


umur. 

During winter, Reaumur’s thermometer rarely | 
falls below —3°; and during the period of the 
greatest heats of summer, it rises to + 29° in the 

le; and to + 45° in the sun. | 
@ mean state of the barometer (at a tempera- | 
ture of 0° of the mereury) is 753°02 (thousandth | 
parts of a metre). The highest and lowest ex- | 


“ How different to Lady Rockingham, who is always 
saying ill-natured things,”— The Three Paths, vol. i. 
p. 66. 

“In a different sense to that in which our Saviour 
applied it.”—Jbid. vol. i. p. 144. 

“ Appearing under such very different auspices to 
her Jane.”— Ibid. vol. i. p. 173. 


Directly.—This word, and its synonym imme- 


| diately, are often used in the sense of as soon as ; 


thus: 
“ And directly the doctor was gone, Louisa ordered 


| fires to be lighted in Mr. Arthur's room.” — Pendennis, 


chap. xxii. 


Had the writer written “directly after the doc- 
tor was gone,” his sentence would have been good 


| English. 


The Comparative and Superlative Degrees of 


| short Adjectives.— Many living writers form these 


by using more and most, instead of the terminations 
er and est; for instance: 

“ Above all, pray for God's grace, and you will find 
it much more easy to bear what is unpleasant.” — The 
Two Paths, vol. i. p. 88. 

Easier is good English; more easy is not. 

UnNeEDA. 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 15, 1852. 


—_———_ 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE SHRINE OF EDWARD THE 
CONFESSOR. 


Being in Westminster Abbey last week, in com- 
pany with two ladies, I—or rather, we (for I 


know not which of us was foremost in the dis- | 


covery) — noticed a circumstance of such extreme 
interest, that I shall trouble you with the particu- 
lars of it. 

All round the four sides of the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor, at the height of about seven feet 
from the floor, there runs —or rather, there ran 
till lately — a modern inscription in gilt letters, on 
a black ground. On the eastern side this inscrip- 
tion has been almost entirely removed, and the 
hard bed of cement beneath has been brought to 
light, indented, as it seems, with the marks of the 
Byzantine mosaic which may have once adorned 
that part of the shrine. But, besides these traces, 
I noticed other indentations, of quite a different 
character,—/etters made, as it seemed to me, with 
a flat tool; and perhaps (indeed, probably) with- 
out any external inscription to correspond. The 
letters are easily decypherable, when once atten- 
tion has been called to them, and are as follows: 


» VXIT : IN: ACTVM: ROMANVS CIVIS HO... 


A small quantity of modern plaster conceals the 


FOLK LORE. 


Superstitions of the Higher Classes (Vol. vi, 
p- 6.).— As your correspondent W. H. K, Sug- 
gests the insertion in “N. & Q.” of superstitiogs 
notions and practices among the higher classes, [ 
beg leave to mention a very superstitious practice 
which I have frequently submitted to when what 
is commonly called a stye in the eye first makes its 
appearance ; viz. drawing a wedding-ring nix 
times across the part affected. This is supposed tp 
prevent all further irritation, &c. of the organ ig 
question, and, “ wonderful to relate,” has generally 


| proved efficacious. 


I have often wondered why and when this ab- 
surl custom was introduced, when receiving the 
mysterious nine strokes from the maternal ring, 

Neavias, 


Springs and Wells (Vol. vi., p.28.).—On this 
part of the coast of Pembrokeshire, between Tenby 
and the entrance to Milford Haven, is a small bay, 
steep in its sides, and so lashed by surf as rarely to 
permit a boat to land. Here is the hermitage (or 


| chapel) of St. Gawen, or Goven, in which there is 


first letter, and the last two or three of the inscrip- | 


tion. But the first letter can only bea “D.” So 
that we do but desiderate the end of the last word, | 
in order to know who the “ Romanus civis” was, 
who in the year 1269 “ duxit in actum” the shrine 
of Edward the Confessor. 

Between the first “ 1” and “ T” comes an archi- 
tectural ornament; which recurs between the last 
“S$” and the initial “ H” of the last word. There 
are also two stops, of a lozenge shape, which 
separate the first, second, third, and fourth words 
of the legend. 

If you will take the trouble to go and examine 
this inscription — which I pointed out, by the way, 
to the wondering verger, and which he kept on 
describing “ with a difference,” in heraldic phrase, 
to every one he met — you will easily convince 
yourself that it certainly does not begin on the 
south side of the shrine. Nor, if I am correct in 
supposing that “HO” are the first two letters of 
& proper name, is it likely that it extends any 
further, but is contained entirely on the eastern 
side. J. W. B. 

Houghton Conquest. 


[Some notices of this inscription will be found in 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Puinting, vol. i. p. $1. edit. 
1826; Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, vol. i. p. 5.; and 
Neale’s Westminster Abbey, vol. ii. p. 69. It is thought 
by some writers that the artist was Pietro Cavallini. ] 





a well, the water of which, and the clay near, is 
used for sore eyes. Besides this, a little below the 
chapel, is another well, with steps leading down to 
it, which is visited by persons from distant parts of 
the principality, for the cure of scrofula, paralysis, 
dropsy, and other complaints. Nor is it the poor 
alone who make this pilgrimage: a case came more 
immediately under my notice, where a lady, a per- 
son of some fortune, having been for some time a 


| sufferer from a severe attack of paralysis, which 


prevented her putting her hand in her pocket, 
took up her quarters at a farm-house near the 
well, and after visiting it for some weeks daily, 
returned home perfectly cured. From the dif 
the descent to the chapel is by fifty-two steps, 
which are said never to appear the same number 
in the ascent; which might very easily be traced 
to their broken character. The building itself is 
old, about sixteen feet long by eleven wide, has 
three doors, and a primitive stone altar, under 
which the saint is said to be buried. The roof is 


| rudely vaulted, and there is a small belfiry, where, 


as tradition says, there was once a silver bell: and 
there is a legend attached, that some Danish or 
French pirates came by night, and having stolen 
the bell from its place, in carrying it down to ther 
boat, rested it for a moment on a stone, which im 
mediately opened and received it. This stone ss 
still shown, and emits a metallic sound when struck 
by a stone or other hard substance. One of the 
doors out of the chapel leads by a flight of six 
steps to a recess in the rock, open at the top, 0 
one side of which is the Wishing Corner, a fissure 
in the limestone rock, with indentations believed 
to resemble the marks which the ribs of a maa 
forced into this nook would make, if the rock were 
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say our Saviour fled from the persecutions of the 
Jews. Others deem it more likely that St.Gawen, 
influenced by religious mortifications, squeezed 
himself daily into it, as a penance for his transgres- 
sions, until at length the print of the ribs became 
impressed on the rock. Here the pilgrim, stand- 
ing upon a stone rendered smooth by the operation 
of the feet, is to turn round nine times and wish 
according to his fancy. If the saint be propitious, 
the wish will be duly gratified within a year, a 
month, and a day. Another marvellous quality of 
the fissure is, that it will receive the largest man, 
and be only just of sufficient size to receive the 
smallest. ‘This may be accounted for by its pecu- 
liar shape. Perhaps you may deem the above 
worthy of insertion in “ N. & Q.,” and it may in- 
terest your correspondent Mr. Rosert Rawuiy- 
SON. Rosert J. ALLEN. 


Bosherston, Pembroke. 





SURNAMES ASSUMED. 

Surely in a country like this, where such regard 
is paid to male descent, and where the use and 
advantage of hereditary names has been so long 
understood, the custom of assuming, and leaving 
posterity with, the name of a family extinct in the 
wale line is a great mistake, and leads to much 
error and confusion: much greater is that of con- 
tinuing the name of a family from whom the 
assumer does not even descend in the female line ? 

If Burke's Peerage is correct, perhaps no greater 
instance can be pointed out than the name of 
Wellesley ; for though at foot of his account of 
Mornington he calls this family “the Marquis’s 
maternal family,” yet, from the pedigree, it is clear 
that he does not descend from them. 

Now, if I do not misunderstand Burke, and if 
(as 1 presume will be the case) Alison's History of 
Europe will be the study of future ages, what will 
readers believe from the following (chap. xlix. 1.) ? 

“The Wellesleys were an old Saxon family long 
settled in Sussex, and the ancestor of the Irish branch 
had come over with Hen, Il. in 1172, &e. ...-. 
Wellington’s elder brother, &c. &c. . . . . So that one 
family enjoyed the rare felicity of giving birth, &e.” 

The natural desire of preserving an old name 
and old arms, might easily be gratified, without 
flying false colours. ‘Thus, in the case noticed, 
Richard Colley, instead of assuming “ Wesley,” 
could have called himself “ Richard Wesley Col- 
ley ;" and his descendants have become “ Wesley 
Colley.” So the Pagets should be “ Paget Bayly ;” 
the Pakington’s “ Pakington Russell.” 
my noted instances appears under “ Fountaine :” 
bere an heiress marries a Clent, their heiress mar- 
nes a Price, their heir assumes surname and arms 
of Fountaine. Now, ac ording to my suggestion 
(and common sense), the latter, if desirous of pre- 
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serving the old name, should have handed down 
the name of Fountaine, Clent, Price, or Fountaine 
Price. In every county, the natives generally 
believe that such families are of the old male blood. 
I am not aware whether the Americans ever 
adopt this false system (probably not); but they 
some years since passed an admirable law that no 
firm should trade with the name of extinct part- 
ners. Different families having taken the same 
title, is much less confusing; though many readers 
probably imagine every Earl of Northumberland 
to have been a Percy, and would be surprised to 
hear that the present Duke is not a male Busan 
‘ 


A. CG, 





HMlinor Motes. 

Chronogram at Winchester Cathedral (Vol. v., 
p- 585.).— Your correspondent W. A.J. may be 
gratified by becoming acquainted with another 
chronogram existing in Winchester Cathedral, 
being an adaptation of a well-known and beautiful 
passage of Scripture, recording the date and cir- 
cumstances of the construction of the roof on 
which it is inscribed, viz. that which conceals the 
old lantern tower from the choir. It is to this 
effect :— 

“Pl] REGES NVTR:Til REGINZ NVTRICES Pj «X 





s NT DOMVs HVIVs.” 
And gives the date 1635 thus: 
M = 1000 
D = 500 
Cc = 100 
VVVVV = 25 
PELEDDLTDD = 10 
1635 


G. Il. 


Cardinals in England. — “ Master Hugh Lati- 
mer” observes in his second sermon before King 
Edward VI., in reference to Cardinal Beaufort, 
“These Romish hats never brought good into 


England.” Wy a Ba 


Robin Hood.—In Latimer’s sixth sermon before 
Edward VI., Latimer tells a story about wishing 
to preach at a country church, when he found the 
door locked, and the people gone abroad to gather 
for Robin Hood. He then adds, “ Under the’pre- 
tence of gathering for Robin Hood, a traitor and 
a thief, to put out a preacher.” ‘This may corro- 
berate Mr. Hunter's view of that renowned per- 
sonage. W. H. L. 





Queries. 
A RIDDLE. - 

Ilaving on a former occasion received in your 
pages a satisfactory solution of a Query I for- 
warded to you, 1 am induced to send you the 
following : 
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I have in my library a folio copy of the Historie 
of the Church, by “the famous and worthy Preacher 
of God's word, Master Patrick Symson, late 
Minister of Stirling in Scotland, 1634.” This 
book has formerly been possessed by two individuals 
who have read it with great care, as is evident 
from the numerous annotations with which the 


margin and blank pages are filled. The writers of | 


these notes seem, from the character of the hand- 
writing, to have lived, the former about 1650, the 
other a hundred years later. The notes them- 
selves, though generally short, display a very com- 
petent knowledge of classical learning; quota- 
tions from Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, &c. being 
frequent: but they are chiefly remarkable for 
their anti-papistical and anti-prelatical spirit, 
which would satisfy the most devoted adherent of 
Exeter Hall theology. But among all this abuse 
of Popes and Bishops there occurs, singularly 
enough, the following “ Riddle,” copied, as I con- 
ceive, from some well-known work then in vogue. 


The Riddle bears the date “ Sept. y* 30. 1744 :” 


“ Before creating Nature will'd 
That attoms into form should jar, 
The boundless space by me was fill'd, 
On me was built y* first made star. 
For me a Saint will break his word, 
By y* proud Atheist I am rever'd, 
At me the Coward draws his sword, 
And by the Hero I am fear'd. 
Than Wisdom’s sacred self I’m wiser, 
And yet by every blockhead known, 
I'm freely given by y* Miser, 
Kept by y* Prodigal alone, 
Scorn’d by y* meek and humble mind, 
But often by y* vain possest, 
Heard by y* deaf, seen by y* blind, 
And to the troubled Conscience rest. 
The King, God bless him, as 'tis said, 
Is seldom with me in a passion, 
Tho’ him I often can persuade e 
To act against his inclination. 
Deform'd as vice, as virtue fair, 
The Courtier’s loss, the Patriot's gains, 
The Poet's purse, the Coxcomb's care, 
Read, you'll have me for your pains.” 

The answer, which is plain enough, is then 
given in Greek thus, ov3tv. My Query is, who is 
the author of the foregoing ? 5 an strongly im- 

ressed that I have seen the riddle before, for its 
anguage seems familiar to my mind, but I cannot 
recall where. Perhaps some of your correspon- 
dents will kindly inform me. R. Bn. 

Ashington Rectory, Sussex. 


WAS DANTE EVER AT OXFORD? 


Giovanni di Serravalle, prince and bishop of 
Fermo says, in his Latin version of the Divina 
Commedia, that Dante went also to Oxford, to 
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pursue his studies in that celebrated school, 
A MS. copy of this version (which has neyer 
been printed), with a commentary, is in the 
| Vatican Library. As Serravalle lived in the 
century in which Dante died, he might have heard 
from some contemporary that Dante had been 
at Oxford; and in fact, Tiraboschi says it was at 
the request of Cardinal Amadeo di Saluzzo, and 
| two English bishops, Nicholas Bubwich, bishop 
| of Bath, and Robert Halm, bishop of Salisbury, 
| who were at the Council of Constance with Serra- 
| valle, that he undertook the translation, and after- 
wards wrote a commentary upon Dante. It is not 
improbable that these English bishops knew that 
Dante had studied at Oxford, and communicated 
the fact to their fellow-bishop at the Couneil, 
Boceaccio, in the Latin poem which he sent to 
Petrarch, when he presented that poet with a copy 
of the Divina Commedia, states that Dante visited 
Britain. Tiraboschi mentions the statement of 
Serravalle, as deserving of being recorded, but 
seems to doubt the sufficiency of his evidence. 
Dante certainly studied at Paris; and to a mind 
so eager in the pursuit of all the divine and human 
knowledge of his time, it seems natural that he 
should have been desirous of visiting the 
rival of Paris, the University of Oxford, then so 
renowned through the fame of Roger Bacon and 
Duns Scotus, not to mention a host of other names, 
of lesser but enduring celebrity. M 





COACHES. 


At what period was a regular system of tra- 
velling by public vehicles first established be- 
tween London and the provinces ? when did 
such vehicles first obtain the popular denomina- 
tion of stage-coach? and when did the practice of 
| placing the luggage on the roof, instead of ins 
| basket fastened behind, commence? The incon- 
' venience and delay of the latter system gave rise 
to a well-known saying: “If the coach starts at 
six, when starts the busket ?” 

Beckman’s History of Inventions, vol. i. p. 81, 
edition 1846, gives a detailed history of hackney 
carriages, fiacres, berlins, and cabriolets; but his 
work has no particulars relative to the establish- 
ment of public vehicles between the metropolis and 
the country. 

The term coach appears to be of modern date. 
In the Hereford Journal of January, 1775, I find 
two advertisements from which it appears that 
stages were then known as machines, which did not 
ply, but fly on their journeys. If we consider the 
state of the roads, the size of the vehicles, and the 
pace at which they travelled, the word flying (/ucus 
a non lucendo) seems singularly inappropriate. 
When travelling by coaches had reached a state 
of perfection, proprietors modestly announced their 
vehicles to run. 
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1775, Jan. 12: Dictionary of Proper Names. —I should much 

“ Hererorp Macurtne, | desire to obtain through your columns some in- 

In a day and half, twice a week, continues flying | formation as to whether or not there are any dic- 
from the Swan and Falcon in Hereford, Monday and | tionaries exclusively of proper names. R. C. B. 


Thursday mornings, and from the Bolt in Tun, Monday 


and Thursday evenings, — Fare 19 shillings: outsides, Inscription on a Bell.—W ill any of your readers 


give me the literal reading of the following inscrip- 


half.” , . . 
~~ ‘i tion, which I copied from an old bell some years 
1775, Jan. 5: | oan? . 

“For the conveniency of sending presents Ml ce kdotle =" , , 
per the conventeney sending presents at this | « tenrick* TE R* Horst* Me* Fecit* Daveatice*1654,” 
season of the year, and for the quick conveyance of “ 

Passengers to and from London, D. H. E. 

Prues’s Macuine Benjamin Lincoln of Massachusetts. — Possibly 
will begin flying as follows : , some of the American correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 


can inform me if Benjamin Lincoln, of Massachu- 
setts, who was appointed a Major-General in the 
American army in 1777, was descended from a 
family named Lincoln, which was resident in North 
Lincolnshire as early as 1461, and as late as 1651. 
Epwarp Peacock, Jun. 

Bottesford Moors, Kirton in Lindsey. 


Hererory Macurye, 

In a day and half, twice a week, sets out from the 

Redstreak-tree Inn in Hereford, Tuesday and Thurs- 

day mornings at 7 o'clock; and from the Swan with 

Two Necks, Lad Lane, London, every Monday and 

Wednesday evenings. Insides, £1; outsides, half 
price.” 

In 1778 a similar vehicle is styled the diligence : Gregorian Chants.—Can any of your correspon- 

“ Hererorn Diticence dents give a real satisfactory answer to the ques- 

tion, What is a Gregorian chant? Now-a-days 

| we are pepetually hearing them talked off, played, 

to dinner time. | chanted, but no one seems to know what they are, 

Fares: £1 12s., with 10 lbs. of luggage.” or whence they come. The most definite idea 

W. H.C. any one seems to have is, that they formed portions 

of the liturgy of Gregory the Great: but did he 

, , compose them? or did he only arrange them? 

Minor Queries. | Is there any ground for thinking they were known 


Rev. Thomas Watson, of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, to the Jews, and that they are amongst the good 
London. — The advertisement to the edition of the | taings we have inherited from them? or is “the 
Body of Divinity of this divine (London, printed glorious and heavenly beauty” of their harmonies 
for Thomas Parkhurst, at the Bible and Three | “the gift of God” to the Christian Church ? 
Crowns, Cheapside, near Mercers’ Chapel, 1692), What were the seven tones which are said to be 
oceurs the following passage : original number ? ; 

“There are many single sermons on a variety of if Tam asking too many questions, or such as 
weeasions, as at fasts, thanksgivings, sacrament dis- | would require too long an answer for your pages, 
courses, besides several subjects handled in many ser- | 224 there exists any book which would satisfy me, 

. I should be glad to hear of it; fur what I want is 


mons on each text of Scripture, left under Mr. Thomas ‘ . : 
Watson's own handwriting: if these find acceptance, | to know all there is known about them, their ori- 


in due time (after their being perused by some learned | gin, their history, their laws 
divine) they may be published.” Papworth St. Agnes. 
Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me 
ifthese MSS. be still in existence? and, if so, where Dress of the Clergy.—Pray, what was the usual 
are they? or if any of them have been printed ? dress of our clergy (vefore the Reformation), when 
Also, where can copies be seen, if not purchased, they preached, and in their ordinary ocoupations F 
of the treatises by this divine enumerated among From Erasmus we learn that Dr. Colet wore black 
the “Books Wanted” of No. 143. Nortuwax. | 80% though clergy of his rank generally wore 
" ' ; "| purpura, which probably means scarlet; and in 
PS tes West = Jirst pre- Raphaelite ?—Can any | Rome the preachers always wear black, which 
your contributors inform me whether there is evidently did not come from Geneva. 


S times a week, 
Leaves at 7 in the morning ; reaches London next day 





an ; 2 , ‘ »iami T “ke 

y truth in the story, that Benjamin West plucked J. BEATELEY. 
up a pre-Raphaelitish spirit, and determined to 

paint one of his historical pictures (I have heard, Arrangement of Shakspeare’s Plays. —Is there 


the Death of Wolfe) with the figures in their pro- | any reason why the plays of Shakspeare are ar- 
per costume, and not as ancient Romans, and that | ranged as they appear to have been, ever since 
e was the first heretic in this direction of the | the publication of the first folio? The division 
English painters ? C. G. Smatr. | then adopted, into comedies, histories, and tra- 
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gedies, is well to be understood; but it is the 
order in which the several plays are arranged 
under those heads which I cannot understand. 


For instance, the comedies degin with the Tempest, | 


which was the last play written by him, namely in 
1612; while among the tragedies nearly the last 
is Titus Andronicus, his first, 1588 (if his at all). 
I have examined all the five first folios (including 
the two-thirds), and find the order in each the 
same, except that the first does not contain 7 oilus 
and Cressida, which in the second comes in be- 
tween Henry the Eighth and Coriolanus. 


Southwark. 


“ Sic transit gloria mundi.”—Can any one tell 
me from whence this phrase is derived ? R. H. 


“ Jack.” —1t has probably occurred to many | 


of your readers that the nickname of Jack, as ap- 
plied to John, is peculiarly inappropriate; the 
term of course is an abbreviation of the French 
Jaques. Can any one inform me at what period, 
and for what reasons, the name of Jack was trans- 
ferred from James to John ? ORILLENNIS. 


Celebrated Trees.— 

“ Henry VIII. went out with his hounds, and break- 
fasted under a greattree in Epping Forest the very day 
his once-loved wife ( Anne Boleyn) was to perish in the 
Tower,”—Fisher’s Companion to History of England. 

Is this tree known to exist at the present time? 

F.. B. Retro. 


Wickliffe MSS.—Dugdale says that Francis, 
fourth Earl of Bedford, bequeathed to the “ Lord 
Burleigh, high treasurer of England, all his ancient 
MSS. of Wickliffe’s works.” Are these MSS. in 
existence ? W. A. 


Moroni's Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots.— 
Can any of your correspondents inform me what 
is become of the beautiful full-length portrait of 
Mary Queen of Scots, painted by Moroni just pre- 
vious to her marriage with the Dauphin? As 
Moroni was a friend of Titian’s, and as that great 
artist was in the habit of sending his supernumerary 
sitters to him, it is probably a very superior work 
of art. About thirty years since I believe it was 


in Paris, and was said to have been stolen, during | 


the Revolution, from the ‘Trianon. ZEGROTUS. 

Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, 1070—1101.— 
This earl is called nephew of William 1. (by whom 
he was created earl), and his sister Maude de 
Abrincis, who married Ralf de Mischines, was 
mother to Ranulph, afterwards Earl of Chester, 
1119—28. I wish to ascertain who Ralf de Mes- 
chines was, and also through what sister Hugh and 
Maud were nephew and niece to the Conqueror. 
The exact relationship is not given in any work I 
have had access to; and the only sister recorded is 
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Adeliza, married to Odo, Earl of Champagne (who 
was created Earl of Albemarle by his brother-in. 
law-uterine, and died 1096), and she, with her 
brothers, Robert, Earl of Mortaigne, and Odo, the 
celebrated Bishop of Bayeux, I have always con- 
sidered the sole issue of the Conqueror’s mother, 
Arlotta of Falaise, by her husband Odo de Con. 
teville, a Norman knight. William I. was only 
child, and that illegitimate, of Duke Robert of 
Normandy, consequently this other sister, with her 
descendants, Earls of Chester, has always puzzled 
me, and as unfortunately I have not Dugdale, or 
similar works to refer to here, I now throw my- 
self on your mercy, and trust that some of your 
antiquarian subscribers may enlighten my ig. 
norance. A.S.A. 
Wazzeerabad. 


English Bishops deprived by Queen Elizabeth, 
in June, 1559.—-Can any of your ecclesiastics 
readers furnish me with the date and place of 
death, also age if known, and any other brief 
notices, of the following prelates, who were de- 
prived of their sees for refusing to take the “ oath 
of supremacy” to Queen Elizabeth: viz. Joha 
White, Bishop of Winchester; Owen Oglethorpe, 
Bishop of Carlisle ; Cuthbert Scott, Bishop of Ches- 
ter; p Sob Turberville, Bishop of Exeter; Thomas 
Reynolds, Bishop elect of Hereford ; Ralph Bayne, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry ; Francis Mallet, 
Bishop elect of Salisbury ; Thomas Goldwell, Bi. 
shop of St. Asaph; Henry Morgan, Bishop of St. 
Davids; and Richard Pate, Bishop of Worcester? 

Of the following I possess some scanty notitia, 
but should like to obtain further information as to 
their place of death, age, and exact date (of month 
even): of Archbishop Heath of York, and Bishops 
Bourne of Bath and Wells, Pole of Peterborough, 
and Watson of Lincoln. Regarding the last, I 
have both 1582 and 1584 as date of death, the 
place Wisbech Castle, Cambridgeshire, and he is 
called “the last of the diocesan Catholic bishops in 
England ;” yet 1 find Bishop Thomas Goldwell of 
St. Asaph mentioned in 1584 as being then alive 
at Rome, and “ Suffragan to Cardinal Savelli, 
Vicegerent of Rome,” under Pope Gregory XIIL 
Perhaps both these bishops, Watson and Goldiell, 
died in the same year, 1584. ‘The latter is also 
mentioned as having been present at the Council 
of ‘Trent, among the “ Bishops of Pope Paul IV.;" 
and in the records of that council he is styled, 
“ Th. Goduellus : anglus : epise : Asaphen,” being 
the only English prelate present there, with the 
exception of Cardinal Reginald Pole. A.S. A. 

Wazzeerabad. 

English Bishops deprived, Feb. 1. 1691.— Si- 
milar information regarding Bishops Ken of Bath 
and Wells, Turner of Ely, Frampton of Gloucester, 
Lloyd of Norwich, and White of Peterborough? 
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This is doubtless information easily procurable ; but 
I fear that respecting the Marian Bishops, my 
Queries will not be all answered fully, if indeed at 
all. A. S. A. 


Wazzeerabad. 


William Stafford. — Perhaps some of your ge- 
nealogical readers may be able to supply inform- 
ation respecting William Stafford, Esq., who mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Guldeford, 
K.G., of Kent, and widow of Thomas Isley, Esq., 
of the same county. The third husband of this 
lady was Sir Richard Shirley, of Sussex. Thomas 
Isley died 8th February, 1518, but when Stafford 
and Shirley, I am unable to say. 

There was a William Stafford, Esq., who on the 
25th September, 1 Henry VII. 1485, was appointed 
by patent keeper of the exchange within the 
Tower of London, keeper of the coinage of gold 
and silver within the said Tower, and elsewhere 
within the realm of England. (Vide Harl. MS. 
698. f. 70.) 

Agnes, daughter of the above Thomas and Eliza- 
beth Isley, married to her second husband Sir 
Francis Sydney, Lieutenant of the Tower, and a 
younger son of Nicholas Sydney, Esq., ancestor of 
the Sydneys of Penshurst. Can any one inform 
me when he died ? G. SreinMan STEINMAN. 


Sinking Fund.— 

“ Hence the sinking fund has been a costly, as well 
asa most delusive, piece of quackery. ‘The loss it 
entailed on the country during the war has been esti- 
mated, apparently on reasonable grounds, at above 
600,000/."—M‘Culloch, Brit, Empire, ii, 427. 

“In 1813 it was producing more than half the in- 
terest of the debt, and, if it had been iet alone, would 
have extinguished the whole debt existing at the end 
of the war, before the year 1840."—Alison’s History 
of Europe, chap. xxxvi. 93. 


} (Will some correspondent inform me which of 
these stated facts is true ? A.C, 





Minor Queries Answered. 
“ The Boil’d Pig.”—Was the poem called “ The 


Boil'd Pig” ever printed, and who was the author 
of it? Itused to be recited as a speech at Harrow 
School, half a century ago. Jack. 

[This poem, we believe, was privately printed about 
thirty years ago, by Thomas Jonathan Wooler, the 
editor of the Black Dwarf, in a small collection of 
poems for distribution among his friends. ] 


Stone Coffins —Where can I obtain information 
as to the history of stone coffins? Is there any 
work on the subject ? J. Lancome. 
!'[Consult Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments in Great 
Britain, Part I.; also the Indices to the Archeologia, 
for various papers on this subject. } 
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“ Conspicit urbem.” —Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me who is the author of the fol- 
lowing quotation ? 

“ Conspicit urbem, 

Divitiis, opibus, et festa pace revirens; 

Vixque tenet lacrymas, quia nil lacrymabile videt.” 

I give it as it was very happily quoted in a colo- 
nial legislature, by a well read man*, who was, 
however, ignorant where it came from. It cannot 
be quite correct, as the prosody is faulty. 5S. N. 

[The passage occurs in Ovid, Metamorph., lib. ii. 
v. 794. : 

* Conspicit arcem, 
Ingeniis, opibusque, et festa pace virentem : 
Vixque tenet lacrymas : quia nil laerymabile cernit.”] 


Old English Names of Flowers.—Is there any 
book on natural history from which I could make 
myself acquainted with the old familiar English 
names of plants and wild flowers ? C. G. S. 

[ The names will be found in any of the old Herbals: 
but, perhaps, the best to consult is, The Herbal of 
William Turner, in Three Parts, lately gathered, and now 
set oute with the names of the Herbes, in Greek, Latin, 
English, Dutch, French, and in the Apothecaries and 
Herbaries Latin, with the Properties, Degrees, and 
habitual Places of the same. Collen, 1568, fol.) 


Meaning of Slype.—I shall be glad if any of 
your correspondents can inform me of the meaning 
of the term slype, applied to a passage pierced 
through the buttress at the S. W. corner of the 
south aisle of Winchester Cathedral; and also of 
the real purport of an inscription on one of the 
walls of the “slype” to this effect: 


CESSIT COMMYNI PROPRIVM JAM PERGITE 


ava Fas. 1632. 
ww 
ACR ~ ILL cu 
s A IT A oRO 
ERV 1 Ist v 


& 


The popular account refers it to a time antecedent 
to the piercing of the buttress, when the road to 
the market-place lay through the nave of the ca- 
thedral. ‘The difficulty consists in its application 
to such a state of things. Could it be referred to 
the same date as the cutting of the “slype,” it 
would be more intelligible. G. H. 


[ Britton, in his Architectural Dictionary, says, “ A 
Slyp is a passage between two walls,” Milner states, 
that “in 1632, when Curle was bishop of Winchester, 
it being judged indecent that the church should be left 
open as a common thoroughfare into the close and the 
southern suburbs cf the city, the passage called the 
Slype was opened, where certain houses had stood, and 


* Sir H. E. F. Young, now Governor of South 
Australia. 
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also under the south wall of the cathedral, not, however, | Oh, sister! oh, sister! oh, lend me your hand! 
without perforating the great buttress on that side.” Bow down, &e. 

This event is commemorated by the anagram quoted | Oh, sister! &e. 

above, and in “ N, & Q,” Vol. v., p. 150. — See Mil- | And I will give you both houses and land. 


ner’s Survey of Winchester, vol. ii. p. 89.] I'll be true, &e. 
Hunchback styled “ My Lord."—Why is a hunch- rl ore et rl hand nor glove, 
back called “ My Lord.” J. Brearevey. gees 


eae I'll neither, &c. 
[Grose states that “in the British Apollo it is said, | Upless you give me your true love. 
that the title of ‘ Lord’ was first given to deformed per- I'll be true, &e. 
sons in the reign of Richard I1I., from several persons Away she sank, away she swam, 
labouring under that misfortune being created peers by | Bow down, &e. 
him; but it is more probably derived from the Greek | Away, &e 
= a — Classical Dictionary of the | atl cis enue 60.6 willa’s dam. 
es I'll be true, &e. 
Boscovich.— What is the title of the work in | The miller and daughter stood at the door, 
which this philosopher impugned the doctrine of , ; Bow down, &e. 
matter and substituted that of forces, or points of he miller, &e. : 
repulsion? This is not meant for a correct ac- | And ag, oe mg down the shore, 
count of his philosophy, but merely an inquiry | e true, XC. : P 
after the heck. ey 7 re N. Oh, father! oh, father! I see a white swan, | 
[ Philosophie Naturalis Theoria, 4to, 1759. For an Oh one &e.. 
account of the system developed in this work, see the | : " . 


article “ Physics” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. } | Or else pI hg tag mgs 
, &e. 


, The miller he took up his long crook, 
Bow down, Xe. 





Replies. The miller, &c. 
BALLAD OF “THE TRRES SISTERS.” And the maiden up from the stream he took, 
I'll be true, &e. 
(Vol. v., pp. 316. 591.) I'll give to thee this gay gold chain, 


yn, &e. 
The following Lancashire ballad, although = | I'll give k, oe ’ 


different in its termination and story from those | {¢ you'll take me back to my father again. 
given by your correspondents, has not only similar I'll be true, &c. 7 
circumstances, but begins in very nearly the same | The milier the tank the gay gold chain 
words. I suspect it to be the oldest of the several | Bow down, he. ; 
versions. It is supposed to be sung by the second | ‘The miller he took, ke. 


sister : And he pushed her into the water again. 
There was a King of the north countree, __ Til be true,&e. 
Bow down, bow down, bow down! | The miller was hanged on his high gate, 
There was a King of the north countree, . Bow down, &c. 
And he had daughters one, two, three. | The miller was hanged, &c. 
I'll be true to my love, and my love ‘Il be | For drowning our poor sister Kate. 
true to me! | I'll be true, &e. ; 
To the eldest he gave a beavor hat, The cat’s behind the buttery shelf, 
Bow down, &c. Bow down, &c. 
To the eldest, &c. The cat's behind the buttery shelf; _ : 
And the youngest she thought much of that. If you want any more, you may sing it yourself! 
I'll be true, &e. I'll be true to my love, and my love 'll be 
To the youngest he gave a gay gold chain, true to me! 
Bow down, &c. It will be remembered that Mr. Hauuaweut 
= the youngest, &c. , . gives a nursery rhyme, — 
And the (ali sg much of the same. | “John Cook had a little grey mare,” &e. 
These sisters were walking on the bryn [shore], Which ends, — 
Bow down, &e. “ The bridle and saddle were laid on the shelf, 
These sisters, &c. He, haw, hum. 
And the elder pushed the younger in. If you want any more, you may sing it yourself, 
I'll be true, &e. He, haw, hum.” 


Sx LEucvs. 
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* } 
LAMBERT THE “ ARCH-REBELL.” 


(Vol. iv., p. 339.) 


Myles Halhead, as member of the Society of | 
Friends, being at Plymouth in the year 1673, 
conceived that it was his duty to pay a visit to 
Lambert, who was then a prisoner on the island of | 
St. Nicholas in Plymouth Sound. Myles’ own 
account of this visit and of his conversation with 
Lambert may interest the readers of “ N. & Q.,” 
not only inasmuch as it illustrates the valuable 
Note made by Mr. Ricuarp Joun Kune, but also 
because it places the character of the unfortunate 
old general in a favorable light. The account 
runs thus : 


“So I went to a Friend to desire him to procure a 
vessel that I might pass over to a little island near the 
King’s great fort in Plymouth, that I might speak to 
John Lambert, who was a prisoner in that island, and 
a vessel we procured and passed to the island the same 
day, and there we found a strong guard of soldiers, 
A lieutenant asked me, What was my business to the 
island? I said I desire to speak to John Lambert: 
and then he asked me, If I was ever a captain under 
his command? And I said, No. The soldiers were 
very quiet and moderate: I desired the lieutenaut to 
bring me to John Lambert; and so he did; and when 
I came before him I said, Friend, is thy name John 
Lambert? And he said, Yea: then said I unto him, | 
Friend, I pray thee hear what the servant of the Lord 
hath to say to thee. 

“ Friend, the Lord God made use of thee and others 
for the deliverance of His people; and when you eryed 
to Him He delivered you in your distresses, as at Dun- 
bar and other places, and gave you an opportunity into | 
your hands to do good, and you promised what great 
things you would do for the Lord’s people; but truly 
John Lambert you soon forget your promises you | 
made to the Lord in that day and time of your great 
distress, and turned the edge of your sword against the 
Lord's servants and hand-maids whom He sent forth to 
declare His eternal truth; and made laws, and con- 
sented to laws, and suffered and permitted laws to be 
made against the Lord’s people. 

“Then John Lambert answered and said, Friend, I 
would have you to know, that some of us never made nor 
consented to laws to persecute you nor none of your friends, 
for persecution we ever were against. 

“I answered and said, John Lambert, it may be so; | 
but the Scripture of truth is fulfilled by the best of 
you ; for although that thee and some others have not 
given your consent to make laws against the Lord's 
people, yet ye suffered and permitted it to be made 
and done by others; and when power and authority 
was in your hands, you might but have spoken the 
word and the servants and hand-maids of the Lord 
might have been delivered out of the devourer’s hands; 
but none was found amongst you that would be seen to 
plead the cause of the innocent ; so the Lord God of life 
was grieved with you, because you sleighted the Lord 
and His servants, and began to set up your self-interest, 
and lay field to field, and house to house, and make 
your names great in the earth; then the Lord took 


| Dunbar fight ? 


| away your power and authority, your manhood and 


your boldness, and caused you to flee before your 


| enemies, and your hearts fainted for fear, and some 


ended their days in grief and sorrow, and some lie in 
holes and caves to this day; so the Lord God of 
Heaven and Earth will give a just reward to every one 
according to his works: so my dear Friend, prize the 
great love of God to thee, who hath not given thy life 
into the hands of the devourers, but hath given thee 
thy life for a prey, and time to prepare thyself, that 
thou mayst end thy days in peace ° ° . 


Glory and honour, and living eternal praises be given 
and returned to the Lord God and the Lamb for ever. 

“ So when I had cleared myself, he desired me to 
sit down, and so I did; and he called for beer, and 
gave me to drink ; and when he had done, he said to 
me, Friend, I do believe thou speakest to me in love, 
and so I take it. Then he asked me, If I was at 
I answered, No. Then he said to me, 
How do you know what great danger we were in at 
that time? I answered, A little time after the fight 
I came that way and laid me down on the side of the 
mountain for the space of two hours, and viewed the 
town of Dunbar and the ground about it, where the 
English army lay ; how the great ocean sea was on the 
one hand of them, and the hills and mountains on the 
other hand, and the great Scotch army before and 
behind them: then I took it into a serious considera- 
tion the great danger the English were in, and thought 
within myself, how greatly Englishmen were engaged 
to the great Lord of life for their deliverance, to serve 
Him in truth and uprightness of heart all the days of 
their appointed time. Truly, John, I never saw thy 
face before that I knew thee, although I have been 
brought before many of our English commanders in 
the time of Oliver Cromwell, 

“ Then John said, I pray you what commanders did 
you know? I knew Fleetwood, and have been before 


| him when he was deputy in Ireland, and I knew 


General Disborrow, and have often been before him ; 
and I knew Collonel Phenick, and hath been before 
him when he was governour of Edenbrough and the 
town of Leeth, in Scotland, and many more, 
* John Lambert said, 1 knew the most of these men 
to be very moderate, and ever were against persecution. 
“ And I said, Indeed they were very moderate, and 
would not be much seen to persecute or be severe with 
the Lord’s people: but truly John, they could suffer 
and permit others to do it, and took little notice of the 
suffering of the people of God ; so none were found to 
plead our cause, ut the Lord God of life and love. 
Glory be given and returned to His name for evermore. 
“ Then Lambert answered and said, Altho’ you and 
your friends suffered persecution, and some hardship 
in that time, your cause therein is never the worse for 
that. I answered and said, ‘That was very true, but 
let me tell thee John, in the plainness of my heart, 
that’s no thank to you, but glory to the Lord for ever. 
“ So he, and his wife, and two of his daughters, and 


| myself, and a Friend of Plimouth, discoursed two 


hours or more in love and plainness of heart; for my 


| heart was full of love to him, his wife, and children ; and 


when I was free, I took my leave of them, and parted 
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with them in love.” — Sufferings and Passages of Myles ! 


Halhead, 1690. 


It is not easy to understand Myles’ assertion 
that “ none was found amongst you that would be 
seen to plead the cause of the innocent:” for it 
must be acknowledged to the credit of the parlia- 
mentarians, that several of their leading men did 
sometimes interfere openly and successfully to 
restrain the persecution which the early “Friends” 
continually drew upon themselves by their bold 
and frequent denunciations of a hireling clergy, 
sometimes uttered in the market-place, sometimes 
in the very parish church. 

William Penn gratefully records — 

“the tender and singular 
Bradshaw and Judge Fell ' ‘ ‘ 
especially Judge Fell, who was not only a check to 
their [the clergy’s) rage in the course of legal proceed- 
ings, but otherwise upon occasion, and finally coun- 
tenanced this people; for his wife receiving the truth 
with the first, it had that influence upon his spirit, 
being a just and wise man, and secing in his own wife and 
family a full confutation to all the popular clamours 
against the way of truth, that he covered them what he 
could, and freely opened his doors and gave up his 
house to his wife and her Friends,” 


indulgence of Judge 


George Fox also mentions that — 
“the said Judge Fell was very serviceable in his day 
and time, to stop the rage of the priests, justices, and 
rude multitude.” 
And he relates further that, upon one occasion in 
the year 1652, when — 


“ Many priests appeared against me and Friends; 


EARLY MANUSCRIPT EMENDATIONS OF THE TEXT 
OF SHAKSPEARE, 


(Vol. vi., p. 59.) 


In my turn I am rather surprised at the surprise 
expressed by your Leeds correspondent, A. E.B, 
that I have not yet answered “ Mr. Lettsom’s 
question,” addressed “directly” to me in the 
Atheneum of the 17th April last. I find no 
question addressed “directly” to me there, but 
merely a speculative inquiry in this form: “If Mr. 
Coxiier’s copy reads guiled, the different copies of 
the second folio vary among themselves; if it reads 


| guilded, not merely Mr. Hatriwetr’s argument 


| guilded, 


falls to the ground, but we have an additional 
reason,” &c. Owing to an accident, I did not see 
Mr. Lettsom’s paper on Mr. Walker's emendations 
until some time after it was published, and I cer- 
tainly did not understand him to put any direct 
question to me, whether my copy of the folio 1632 
read guiled or guilded, in the place referred to in 
The Merchant of Venice, more especially as I had 
said in my letter in the Atheneum, on the passage 
regarding “an Indian beauty,” that in the folio 
1623 the word was guiled, and in the folio 1632 
Moreover, I said that in my folio, 1632, 


| guilded was altered to guiling, a circumstance that 


by no means satisfies me (as I stated) that Shak- 
speare’s word was not guiled, as we find it in the 
folio 1623. At the same time, guiling, in the sense 
of beguiling, appears to me preferable in some 
points of view to guiled, and it might seem so, par- 


| ticularly to more modern ears than those our great 


Judge Fell, and Justice West, stood up nobly for us | 
I b 


and the truth; and our adversaries were confounded ; 
so that he was as a wall for God’s people against them. 
And afterwards he caine to see beyond the priests, and 
at his latter end seldom went to hear them in that 
[Ulverston] parish.” 


Moreover the Protector himself, on being in- 
formed in the year 1656 that George Fox, and 
others, were ill-used in Cornwall, sent down an 
order to the governour of Pendennis Castle to 
examine the matter; and Fox says: 

“ This was of great service in the country: for after- 
wards Friends might have spoken in any market-place 
or steeple-house thereabouts, and none would meddle 
with them.” 


To this may be added, that after the deaths of the 
lord president Bradshaw, Judge Fell, and Oliver 
Cromwell, the soldiers being rude and troublesome 
at Friends’ meetings, General Monk gave forth an 
order, dated 9th March, 1659, requiring 
“ All officers and soldiers to forbear to disturb the 
peaceable meetings of the Quakers, they doing nothing 
prejudicial to the parliament or commonwealth.” 


J. Lewetxyn Cvrtis. 


| remain undetected. 


dramatist addressed. 

Your correspondent A. E. B. will see, therefore, 
that I gave no hint that my copy of the folio, 1632, 
read, unlike others, guiled instead of guilded, and 
all the copies of that edition I have ever seen have 
uniformly guilded and not guiled. If I have been 


| guilty of any want of courtesy in not taking Mr. 


Lettsom's language to mean a direct question, I 
assure him and A. E. B. that I never meant it. In 
my copy of the folio 1632, guilded is altered in 
manuscript to guiling, by striking out the three 
last letters and inserting three others in the 
margin. Whether this change make for or against 
the supposition that other emendations in my folio 
1632 are conjectural, I do not pretend to decide; 
I dare say there are many such: some that I could 
readily point out, and that will be found pointed 
out in my forthcoming volume, bear that aspect; 
others confirm in a remarkable manner the spe- 
culative proposals of Theobald, Pope, &e., but the 
great majority are not only entirely new, but, 
as I think, self-evident. It is astonishing that 
during the last century and a half (to go no farther 
back) these plays should have passed through s0 
many hands, not a few of them the most acute 
critics of any age, and yet the strangest blunders 
If the corrections in the copy 
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Juuy 31. 1852.] 
of the folio 1632, now lying before me, be the re- 
sult of mere guess-work, the person who made 
them has displayed a degree of sagacity superior 
to that of all the commentators put together. 

Although Iam so far anticipating my book, I 
cannot refrain from taking an instance from a page 
of my folio, 1632, that happens to lie open. The 
play is Coriolanus, and in Act I. Sc. 4. the hero 
thus addresses the cowardly Romans who had been 
beaten back to their trenches; I quote from the 
Variorum edition, from which my own does not 
differ, excepting in a letter and a point: 
« All the contagion of the south light on you, 

You shames of Rome! you herd of ——— boils and 

plagues 

Plaster you o'er; that you may be abhorr'd 

Farther than seen, and one infect another 

Against the wind a mile.” 
Here the difficulty has arisen out of the words, 

“ You herd of —— boils and plagues 

Plaster you o'er; ” 
And it is to be observed that in the first and 
second folios the spelling is “ You ILeard of Lyles 
and Plagues,” without any line between “ of” and 
* byles,” which line was introduced by Malone, in 
order to show that the sentence was broken and 
interrupted by the impetuosity of the speaker. 
“This passage (says Malone), like almost every 
other abrupt sentence in these plays, was rendered 
unintelligible in the old copy by inaccurate punc- 
tuation.” Thence he proceeds to attempt to es- 
tablish that the poet applies the word “herd” to 
the soldiery ; in fact, from the first this passage has 
been a stumbling-block, although Rowe repre- 
sented “herd” as applying to “ boils and plagues,” 
printing it, however, in the plural. Now, see how 
easily and naturally the old corrector of my folio 
1632 makes the passage run, by remedying a com- 
paratively small misprint : 
“ All the contagion of the south light on you, 

You shames of Rome! unheard of boils and plagues 

Plaster you o'er,” &c. 


This must be right: how the egregious error of 


the press came to be committed, or in what way 
the corrector arrived at the knowledge of it, 
whether by guess or otherwise, we are without in- 
formation, and must remain so, being content that 
the strange blunder has been detected, and that 
the text of Shakspeare will not hereafter be thus 
disfigured. As we are not yet able to authenticate 
the new readings in any other way than by the 
evidence they themselves carry about them, it 
seems to me that the setting right of such compa- 


atively small, but still highly important, errors, 


as that above pointed out, warrants us in giving 
considerable credence to more extensive changes 
and additions which are elsewhere contained in my 
volume, 


Thave an inquiry to make respecting real or 
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supposed variations between different copies of the 
folio 1632, because I have discovered that mine, 
in two not unimportant passages, is unlike others 
that I have seen. This inquiry I will reserve 
until next week. Everybody is aware that copies 
of the folio 1623 in particular places vary ma- 
terially, and it may be the same with copies of the 
folio 1632. J. Payne Corrrer. 


July 25. 1852. 





ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD “ DEVIL,” 
(Vol. v., pp. 508. 595.; Vol. vi., p.59.) 


As you have allowed Mr. Litt.epare to expa- 
tiate so largely on his most absurd (as I think it) 
speculation on this point, and as you have also 
allowed him to say that J had been so disrespect- 
ful to you and your readers, as to have attempted 
“to answer what I had not so much as read,” I 
trust you will allow me to state my share of this 
«question, 

Mr. Littiepae chose to assert that the “usual 
etymology of Devil, from A:dBodros, could not be 
accurate; because the Hebrew word translated 
A:dBodos, meant adversarius, an adversary:” to 
which I replied that “I thought the Hebrew 
words representing both A:déS8odes and adversarius, 
was rather a confirmation of the old derivation. 
Had Mr. Litritepare forgotten that ‘ the adver- 
sary’ is often technically used for ‘the Devil.” 

To this remark Mr. Litrtepatr makes no other 
answer, than that “ J had not read his arguments ;” 
and he does not, in the three columns of his 
rejoinders, make the slightest allusion to his original 
thesis— that is, his original blunder—about “ the 
adversary.” It appears then that I had not only 
read his argument, but demolished it; for he has 
dropped it altogether, and galloped off in another 
direction; discharging upon us, as a Parthian 
shaft, a repetition of the question “what is the 
etymology of the word Devil?” to which I shall 
only reply by the old phrase, “ Aut Diabolus, 
aut—;”" leaving Mr. Litriepate, when he gets 
back to his books, to make a better guess at 
filling the blank than such “ fancy etymology” as 
he is now puzzling himself with. Ye 


The Devil and Mr. Littledale.— Perhaps your 
correspondent may not have met with the follow- 
ing speculations on a subject to which he appears 
to have devoted no ordinary research ? 

“ Appel, abel, afel, is common to the Saxon, Danis!» 
and other northern languages, and by universal consent 
hath been appropriated to particularise the forbidden 
fruit. Abel, or as the Hebrews soften it, arel, signifies 
sorrow, mourning, and woe; and it is exactly agreeable 
to the figurativeness of that language to transfer the 


word to the fruit. Our English-Saxon word eril 


seems to spring from the same source, and a doer of 
Malum, to signify an 


evil is contracted into devil. 
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apple, may possibly have been received into the Latin | 


tongue from the like cause.”— Nicholson and Burn's 


Westmoreland, quoted in Southey’s Commonplace Book, | 


vol. ii, 


This appears an uncommonly original view of the | 


trust Mr. Lirritepa.s will endeavour to 
A. A.D. 


apple ; 
swallow and digest it! 





NUMEROUS FAMILIES. 
(Vol. v., pp. 357. 548. &c.) 


In the Gentleman's Magazine for December, 
1837, is a letter from Dr. Bathurst, Bishop of 
Norwich, in which he says :, 


“ My father was the youngest brother of the first | 


Lord Bathurst : he had thirty-six children, of whom I 
was the twenty-fifth.” 
C. pe D. 


I latterly made a Note of the following para- 
graph : 

“ At the back of the cellar of Lincoln Cathedral 
lies the body of Michael Honeywood, one of 367 
persons, whom Mary, wife of the late Robert 
Honeywood of Kent, ancestor of the late M. P. for the 
county, lived to see lawfully descended from her, viz. : 
16 of her own body, 114 grandchildren, 228 great- 
grandchildren. In all, 367 persons; 313 of whom 
followed her to the grave.” 


Can any of your correspondents supply any 
information respecting this statement, for, singu- 
larly enough, a similar case is mentioned in a late 
Paris paper (Siécle of May 11. 1852), wherein the 
numbers mentioned are exactly the same as those 
above alluded to; indeed, they are more correct, 
for, “ according to Cocker,” the three numbers 16, 
114, and 228 do not make up the total of 367; it 
requires the nine great-great-grandchildren to 
complete it. The French paragraph runs thus: 

“ L’extrait suivant d’une épitaphe que l'on peut lire 
dans le cimeti¢re de C——— constate un fait assez rare 
pour devenir l’objet d'un souvenir particulier : 

“ Ci-git Dame, &c. 
(Suivent les noms & qualités. ) 
Elle avait a sa mort, 

Trois cent soixante-sept enfans, 
Provenant de son légitime mariage 
Avee Monsieur X » &e. 





Elle était mére de - 16 enfans. 
Grandmére de - -114 , 
Bisaieule de - - 228 , 
Trisaieule de - © 8 «w 


- 367 enfans.” 

Unfortunately, the names of the place 
the persons themselves are not here given. 
Pair S. Krve. | 


Lignée égale 
and of | 


| 


| will briefly refer. 





SURNAMES. 
(Vol. v., passim.) 


Many observations have been made about sy. 
names in “ N, & Q.” lately, but I have not see 
any doubt expressed as to which of a man’s name 
| the word applies to. Contrary, however, to the 

use of the word which prevails elsewhere, I fing 
Bishop Nicholson, in his Exposition of the Cat. 
chism, takes it to be the same as the Christign 
name. He says (p. 8., Angl. Cath. edit.) :— 

“ Every Christian bearing two names; the one of 
nature, which is the name of his house, family, or kin. 
dred, and this he brings into the world with him; the 
other of grace, of favour, being his sirname, that is over 
and above added unto him.” 

On this the editor has a note, in which he quotes 
Skinner as saying, 

“ Surname, g.d. supernomen, i.e, nomen addititium, 
scilicet respectu nominis baptismo inditi.” 

But this agrees with common usage ; 80 also, in 
the folio Johnson's Dictionary, “ surname” is de- 

| fined to be— 

| The name of the family ; the name which one has 
over and above the Christian name.” 

| I shall be obliged to any of your correspondents 

| who will explain Nicholson’s peculiar use of th 

| word. FA 


| 
| 


Every one is aware of the whimsical causes of 
| many surnames. They frequently were due to 
| some striking circumstance in the lives of the 
| first bearers of them, but still much more oftes 
to personal or habitual peculiarities ; and this ws 
at no period so common as between the age of 
Charlemagne and the Crusades. In the history of 
| France we find, “ Charlemagne avait donné 
l'Aquitaine, avec le titre de roi, 4 son fils Louis, 
sous la tutelle de Guillaume au Court Nez, ducde 
| Voulcuse.” Now, who knows but that the grest 
French family of the Courtenays, the Greek em 
perors of that name, and the illustrious a 
of Devonshire, may owe their name to this 
' ciency of nose in William of Toulouse? Though 
he does not pretend to get at the root, Gibbon 
only traces the family to 1020, when it was esti 
blished at Courtenay: but the sobriquet was giver 
about 790, and might have conferred a name upon 
the castle William inhabited, and from that the 
country round it. SHORTNOSB. 


° 
ON A PASSAGE IN “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
ACT 111. sc. 2. 


(Vol. v., p. 605.) 


There are two points in Mr. Sincer’s remarks 
on the above-named passage that call for some 
notice, and to which, with your permission, 
First, I should like to ask him 
if, on consideration, he thinks that “ gilded shore 
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gives any meaning whatever? In asking this 
question, I know that he will not plead the bold 
sweep of the master’s hand, or the magician’s wand, 
to make sense of nonsense, or to justify bad logic. 
He thinks with me that Shakspeare “needs no 
defence,” and therefore I appeal to him with con- 
fidence. “Gilded” then is not an epithet in any 
way applicable to “ shore:” the sense clearly re- 
quired is deceitful; “in a word, the seeming truth 
which cunning times put on to entrap the wisest;” 
all showing that guile was meant, whether expressed 
ornot. Observe, too, that this passage is but an 
illustration; and an illustration must be true in 
itself, or you can draw no just comparison. The 
gilding of the casket might deceive Bassanio; a 
gilded shore was not likely to deceive any one: 
and admitting the expression to be allowable, the 
illustration would be weaker than the subject 
illustrated. 
In the second place, I should ask Mr. Sincer 
with some confidence if, supposing the word in 
place of “beauty” to be correctly “ gipsy,” and 
the word in doubt had been the epithet, he would 
have adopted the suggestion of Indian as one at all 
appropriate, adding force to the subject (in which 
case only would an epithet be allowable), or at all 
likely to have been used by Shakspeare. ‘The term 
ey is not applied depreciatingly to Cleopatra. 
ndian, on the other hand, was much less suscept- 
ible of association with beauty than now. Indeed 
I think A. E. B.'s remarks are so just that they 
must go far to decide the question in favour of the 
oldest reading; “beauty,” as he so clearly points 
out, implying sex, and the expression meaning 
simply, “a woman who would be considered a 
beauty among Indians.” 
_ I quite agree with Mr. Srncer in the substitu- 
tion of “stale” for “pale;” and I will take the 
oecasion to remark that as, in his opinion, there are 
in Shakspeare at least two instances of this parti- 
cular error, I think it strengthens the case in favour 
of the unintelligible word “ prenzie” being also a 
misprint for a word beginning with the letter “s.” 
Samugt Hickson. 
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familiar phrase with the Oxford men of that ge- 
neration, and has thus been transmitted to the 
present day ? 

When Dr. Prideaux, afterwards Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and Bishop of Worcester, was a 
very young man, he was a candidate, being of 
humble origin, for the place of parish clerk of the 
church of Ugborow, near Hereford; but which he 
lost, as he says, to “his very great grief and trouble.” 
The reflection which he afterwards made, “If I 
could have been clerk of Ugborow, I had never 
been Bishop of Worcester,” may be no useless 
lesson to those who are disposed to repine under 
early disappointments. J.H.M. 


Phelps's Gloucestershire Collections (Vol. v., 
p- 346.).—The Gloucestershire Collections of the 
late John Delafield Phelps, Esq., which form the 
subject of Dexra’s inquiry, I believe descended to 
his nephew, William Phelps, Esq., of Dursley, and 
remain in his possession. The catalogue is entitled 
Collectanea Glocestriensia, by John Delafield Phelps, 
Esq.: London, privately printed by Wm. Nicol, 
1842, royal 8vo., pp. 284. It is in the library of 
the Atheneum Club; but, from some inadver- 
tency in the Club Catalogue, Mr. Phelps’s name 
has been wholly omitted, and it simply appears 
under the name of Delafield. It is to be regretted 
that no other than the most succinct biography of 
this gentleman (which was given in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for February 1843, p. 219.) is to be 
found. He was of a very old Gloucestershire 
family, was lord of the manor of Dursley, and his 
father was also lord of the manor of Rangeworthy ; 
and the property of the old family of the Fields of 
Pagan Hill, near Stroudwater, had descended to 
them. His contribution to the Roxburghe Club 
was a reprint in 1817 of The Glutton’s Feaver, by 
Thomas Bancroft. Mr. Phelps died at Chavenage 
House, Tetbury, on Dec. 19, 1842, aged seventy- 
eight years. Mr. Phelps was a barrister, but 
having a good private fortune, I believe he did 


| not practise latterly ; he was a man of much charity 


Experto crede Roberto (Vol. iii., p. 353.). — Dr. | 


John Prideaux, Rector of Exeter College (1612— 
1642), appears during these years to have lost 
three sons. 1 
the chapel of the college, was inscribed the follow- 
ing epitaph ; 

“ Quam subito, quam certo, experto crede, Roserto 
Pameavx, fratri Matthie# minori, qui veneno infeliciter 
yg intra decem horas misere expiravit, Sept. 14. 

‘. P 

Is it possible that the words experto crede Ro- 
berto (especially when connected with the unhappy 
death of the poor boy above-mentioned) became a 


On the gravestone of the second, in | 


' of Hesslewood, through their mother ; 


and amiable disposition. A Supscriser. 
Andrew Marvel (Vol. v., p. 597.).— Jos. A. 
Kipp only half corrects the mistake often made 
when he says that Andrew Marvel was not born 
in Hull; he should have proceeded to state, as the 
fact is, that he was born at Winestead in Holder- 
ness, where the Rev. Andrew Marvel, his father, 
resided, prior to coming to reside at Hull: his 
hendiensh muatelen exists there in the parish books. 
There are several families in the neighbourhood of 
Hull still, which are descended from the Rev. An- 
drew Marvel, viz. the present generation of Peases 
the Ha- 
worths of Hull Bank ; the Popples of Wetton, and 
my own family; also the Blaydes, late of Paul. 
T. Tompson. 
Hull. 
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Mexican Grammar (Vol. v., p. 585.). — The 
only person likely to have grammars of South 
American languages for sale is the well-known 
bookseller Asher (Berlin, under den Linden). 
Should, however, the prices at which Asher ge- 
nerally offers such very scarce books appear to 
W. B.D. too exorbitant, he will get any of those 
Mexican &c. grammars, which in Jiilg’s edition of 
Vater’s Grammatiken, §c., are marked with an 
asterisk, cheaply transcribed for him from the 
original copies in the royal public library of Berlin. 
Otherwise W. B. D. must take the chance to wait 
till the great work on the American languages, 
begun many years ago by the late W. Von Hum- 
boldt, and long since completed by Prof. Busch- 
mann, will at last come out. R. R. 

Canterbury, 


Burial without Service (Vol. v., p. 613.). — This» 
whether legal or not, is with respect to Roman 
Catholics continually practised, at least in Lanea- 
shire, where the common sense of both parties 
easily gets over the difliculty. The priest knows 
he cannot celebrate Ais service in the church, and 
therefore performs it ere the body leaves the house. 
The clergyman knows the English service would 
not be acceptable, and does not offer to perform it. 
The bell tolls as usual, and the coffin being taken 
straight to the grave, is buried by the sexton and 
his attendants, If (as is often the case with the 
Roman Catholic gentry) the family vault is inside 
the church, the organist sometimes plays solemn 
music during the interment. If the Protestant 
clergyman desires to show respect to the character 
or station of the deceased, he either joins the pro- 
cession, or awaits it (without surplice) in the 
church. There is no secret made of the matter, 
and until the last ten or fifteen years it was usual 
to ring a merry peal on the bells as the mourners 
were leaving the churchyard. PP 


The True Maiden-hair Fern (Vol. vi., p.30.). | 


— Allow me to add to Errtonnacu'’s list of the lo- 
calities of the lovely Adiantum (Capillus Veneris), 
that of Ilfracombe, Devon, in England, where, 
though rare, it exhibits the greatest luxuriance of 
growth; but I have never seen its beauty so con- 
spicuous as in Italy. It flourishes at Massa and 
at Carrara; but the extremity of the Grotto of 
Egeria, near the Eternal City, is adorned with a 
curtain of its beautiful fronds, which will not be 
easily forgotten by those who have even but once 
visited the haunts of the fair inspirer of Numa. 

W. J. Bernnarp Ssitrn. 

Temple. 


Royal Arms in Churches (Vol. v., p. 559.). — 
In the accounts of the churchwardens of Mellis, 
printed in the Proceedings of the Bury and West 
Suffolk Archeological Institute, there is a charge in 
1617 for painting the King's arms, and for making 
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a frame for them, upon which the Rev. Mr. Creed, 
the contributor of the paper to the Institute, re. 
| marks that it does not clearly appear that the 
setting up of the king's arms in churches was done 
by any express law or injunction, and submits that 
it was probably ordered by episcopal or archidj. 
aconal authority. He mentions, however, one or 
two instances prior to the Reformation, of the 
arms of the sovereign being placed in churches, 
In reference to this subject, Mr. King, York 
Herald, in his interesting remarks on a series of 
the royal arms existing in Yarmouth Church (vide 
vol. ii. of Norfolk Archeology, published by the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society), 
states that the practice of placing the arms of the 
sovereign and his family in churches, appears in 
the Middle Ages to have been in a great measur 
uniform in architectural and other decorations, 
and suggests that the modern exhibition of the 
arms of the sovereign had its origin in that prac- 
tice. Both suggestions are entitled to respect, and 
as the custom may have originated from a combin- 
ation of both causes, I have placed them in juxte 
position, trusting, through your justly increasing 
and unassuming periodical, to elicit something 
more decisive upon these points. Z. 2.1. 


I have seen the royal arms, carved, affixed in some 
conspicuous place in several churches —commonly, 
I think, over the western door: but I have also 
seen large hatchments of the royal arms in country 
churches ; for instance, those of George I. and IL; 
but I have always suspected that they were only 
given to churches near royal residences, or w 
there was some royal property. The Lord Cham- 
berlain’s oflice (the records of which are I believe 
very curious) might explain this point. C. 


Governor of St. Christopher in 1662 (Vol.¥, 
p. 510.).— At the period referred to the Island of 
St. Christopher was formed into two divisions, one 
of which belonged to the English, the other to the 
French. This partition took place in 1627, and 
continued till the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. The 
governors of the principal islands in 1662 were % 
follows :— 


Jamaica - - Lord Windsor. 
Barbadoes_ - - Lord Willoughby. 
Grenada - - Count de Cerillac. 

St. Christopher + ‘The Chevalier de Sales. 
St. Lucia - - M. Bonnard. 

Tobago - - M. Hubert de Beveren. 
Guadaloupe - - M. Houel. 

Martinique - - M. de Vaudroque. 


Dominica and St. Vincent were then in the 
yossession of the Caribs; while the islands of St. 
er  anthl St. Croix, and St. Martin were 
under the proprietary rule of the Knights of 
Malta. I have not been able to ascertain the 

| name of the English governor of St. Christopher 
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in 1662, nor of the governor of St. Martin’s, who 
is alleged to have “reduced to slavery the crew 
and passengers of an English ship.” From the 
character of the inhabitints of the latter island 
(at that period little better than a handful of free- 
pooters), and their avowed hostility to the British, 
such a circumstance is barely possible; but no 
account of it occurs in any history of these islands 
that I have had an opportunity of consulting. 

Henry H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


Reverence to the Altar (Vol. vi., p.33.). — The 
country folks in this part of Pembrokeshire bow 
to the clergyman as they go to their seats from 
the aisle, in the same way as those in Huntingdon- 


shire. R. J. A. 
Docking Horses’ Tails (Vol. vi., p. 43.).— The 


practice of docking the tails of horses is of an 

earlier date than I’. B—w supposes, as the follow- 

ing extract from Markham’s Masterpiece, tenth 

edition, 1668, will show : 

* Of the making of Curtals, or cutting off of the Tails of 
Horses. 

“ The curtailing of horses is used in no nation what- 
soever, so much as in this kingdom of ours, by reason 
of much carriage, and heavy burthens which our horses 
continually are exercised and imployed withall; and 
the rather, sith, we are strongly opinionated, that the 
taking away of those joynts doth make the horses chine 
or back a great deal stronger, and more able to sup- 
port a burthen, as in truth it doth; and we daily find 
it by continual experience.” —P. 539. 

Epwarp Peacock, Jun. 

Bottesford Moors, Messingham, 

Kirton Lindsey. 


Apple-pie Order (Vol. iii., pp. 330. 468, 485.).— 
There is a children’s story beginning, “A was an 
apple-pie; B bit it; C cut it; D divided it; F 
fought for it; G got it; H had it,” &c., to the end 
of the alphabet. Some years since I met with the 
assertion that this was the origin of the expression 
“ apple-pie order,” reference being had to the 
regular order in which the letters follow each 

er. Unepa. 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 15. 1852, 


Seth's Pillars (Vol. v., p. 609.).—In reply to 
the Query of Anon., I beg to inform him that this 
isa well-known oriental tradition, noticed by many 
writers. I may, in the first instance, refer him to 
Josephus’s Jewish Antiq., bk. i. ch. ii. 3. 

Mention is also made of these pillars in some of 
the extracts from oriental writers contained in the 
appendix to the second volume of Colonel Vyse’s 
valuable work on the Pyramids of Egypt. 

In two ancient MSS. in the British Museum 
(Lansd. 98. No. 48., and Harl. 1942.), purport- 
ing to be a history of The Beginning a Found- 
ation of the worthy Craft of Masonry, an account 
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of the legend connected with these pillars will be 
found. 

I possess a copy of the latter of these documents, 
written in a hand of the last century, but refrain 
from trespassing upon your valuable space with any 
lengthy extracts. It may be sufficient to state that 
the erection of the pillars (which Josephus attri- 
butes to the children of Seth) is here ascribed to 
the four children of Lamech, viz. Jabal, Jubal, 
Tubal-Cain, and Naamah. It then proceeds: 

“ These children knew well that God would take 
vengeance for sin, either by fire or water; wherefore 
they wrote their sciences that they had found out on 
two pillars, that they might be found after Noah’s 
flood. 

* One of the pillars was marble, which will not burn 
with any fire, and the other pillar or stone was called 
Laternes [in the other MS. Latres], which will not 
drown in any water.” 

The discovery of one of the pillars by Hermes 
Trismegistus after the Deluge is then narrated, 
together with an account of his supposed inventions. 

Your correspondent will also find the contents of 
this MS. noticed in the preface to Mr. Halliwell’s 
curious work on The Early History of Freemasonry 
in England. 

Allow me to conclude with a Query.— What is 
the meaning and derivation of the word latres or 
laternes, of which material one of the pillars is said 
to have been formed ? LEICESTRIENSIS. 


Paget Family (Vol. iv., p. 133.; Vol. v. pp. 66. 
280. 327. 381.).—The following extract from Harl. 
MSS., 1476, p. 178., may be interesting to your 
correspondents Cranmore and Epwarp Foss :— 


“ Godfrye Maydwell = Anne, d. of Jemes 
of Londo., 3 son, Paget, one of the 
liuing a° 1634. Barons of the 

Excheq. 


| | 
Katherine. Anne Mary.” 


The above is “ Under the hand of W™. Camden, 
Clar. King of Armes.” Tse Bes. 


Dictionnaire Bibliographique (Vol. vi., p. 35.).— 
The authorship of the Dictionnaire Bibliographique, 
ou Nouveau Manuel du Libraire et de ! Amateur de 
Livres, par M. P* ****., printed at Paris in 
1824, is assigned by Brunet (in his Manuel du 
Libraire, tom. v. p. 686., Paris, 1844) to M. 
Psaume. Tro. 

Dublin. 


Blindman'’s Holiday (Vol. v., p. 587.).— Has 
not Dr. Pegge made a mountain of a molebill? At 
“the hour when one can no longer see” every one 
is pro temp. a blind man, and_ keeps holiday 
accordingly. A. A.D 

“ De Laudibus Sancte Crucis” (Vol. vi., pp. 9. 
61.).—P. B. is correct in his answer to Huco con- 
cerning this work, but seems not tobe acquainted 








110 


with the last reprint of it. 
archbishop of Mayence in 847. 
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supposed to be Leigh, not far from Westbury, 
Wilts, or, as the position was afterwards changed, 
| on the eminence of Ethandune, supposed to be 


1606 are mentioned by P. B.: a third edition of | Bratton Hill, near Eddingdon, in the same a 
R. J. 


the archbishop’s poem may be found in his com- | 
plete works, in folio, published at Cologne, A.v. 
The latest edition of | 
the poem is one that has just issued from the 
press of Pinicke and Son, of Leipsic, under the 
It is now on sale 


1626, vol. i. pp. 273—337. 


editorship of Adolphus Henze. 
by Franz Thimm, New Bond Street. 

The wo:k consists of a series of anagrams, 
acrostics, and other literary puzzles of most intri- 
cate character, forming the shape of the cross in 
every possible variety of pattern, wrought, without 
injury to the sense, into the framework of a num- 
ber of poems. The work is a curiosity pa 
ingenuity and typographical excellence; so much 
so, that no one can appreciate the difficulty of the 
task without an examination of the work. 

Ceyrepr. 


The Woodruff (Vol. v., p.469.). — The “ small 
Woodruff” here alluded to, and called Asperula 
cynanchica, must be the sweet Woodruff, Asperula 
odurata. { 
the flowers and leaves are both so very diminutive, 


that it would be of no use in adorning churches. | 
The English name is not Woodruff, but “ Quinsy- | 


KE. J. M. 


Hydrophobia (Vol. v., p. 10.). — Your corre- 
spondent Inpacartor is not the only boy who has 
been horrified at the accounts related of the smo- 
thering of hydrophobic patients. Is there such a 
disease clearly deducible from the bite of a dog? 
We know that lock-jaw following wounds in the 
tendons is not uncommon, and I think it probable 
that may have been mistaken for it. Be it as it 
may, I spent 1810—12 at Guy's Hospital, and 
never heard the disease of hydrophobia mentioned. 
Drs. Babington and James Curry never alluded to 


wort.” 


it in their lectures; nor was there even a report | 


during that period of the admission of any patient 
so suffering. I have been since forty years in 
ractice ; [ have never seen nor heard of a case, nor, 
in spite of persevering inquiry, have I found any 
eg who could adduce an instance of it. I have 
ong looked at it as a fabulous tale. In the con- 
vulsions consequent upon traumatic tetanus it is 
ssible that, in the restraint to which patients may 
ave been subjected, smothering has occurred. 1 
have met with no case of deliberate suffucation in 
my medical reading. 


Battle of Alfred the Great with the Danes 
(Vol. vi, p. 10.).— If vour correspondent J.S. 
will refer to Lingard (History of England, vol. i. 
p- 249.), he will find that this battle did not take 


place in Hampshire, but at Icglea (“grata salicis | 


planities juxta silvam,” St. Neot’s Life, p. 335.), 


The former has no particular smell, and | 


James Cornisu. | 


|  Bosherston, Pembroke. 


Mummies of Ecclesiastics (Vol. vi., p.53.),< 
| These mummies are to be seen in the chureh at 
| Kreutzberg, about a mile and a half from Bonn, on 
| the Rhine. The church was formerly attached 
| to a convent of Servites. Viator, 


There are some forty or fifty dry bodies, such a 
| A. A. refers to, under the church of St. Michael at 
| Bordeaux. (See Murray's Handbook for France. 
B.RL 


Can a Man baptize himself? (Vol. vi., p. 36). 
— Surely the obvious reply to this question is, that 
he cannot do so. Not being in Christian felloy- 
ship before baptism, he would not be in a condition 
to administer a Christian sacrament. 

The habit of altering the words when the mi- 
nister receives the bread and wine at the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper from his own hands, is not 
universal, nor practised, perhaps, by those of the 
clergy whose example would be most looked to. 
There would not seem to be any authority for such 
Arrep Gatrr. 


| Eton Montem (Vol. vi., p.63.).—I agree with 
Dr. Rrusavct, that the Eton Montem may have 
been derived from the ceremony of the Boy- 
Bishop ; but we possess no certain data as to their 
identity. Perhaps some of your readers may be 
able to throw more light on the subject; andl 
would suggest the expediency of a reference to 
the indices of Cole’s MSS. in the British Museum, 
and Cambridge University libraries, it being highly 
probable that from his long connexion with Eton 
and King’s Colleges, he may have recorded some 
articulars as to the origin of these celebrities. 
feanwhile, I am enabled to fix the exact date of 
the alteration of the time for holding the Montem 
from the winter to the summer season. , 
change took place on Whit Tuesday, 1758; and is 
| pointedly alluded to in a copy of Latin verses 
preserved in the Muse Etonenses, vol. i. My 60., 
edition 1795, and written by Benjamin feath, 
afterwards Fellow of the College. As captain of 
the school, he was entitled to the proceeds of the 
Montem, or the salt, as it was called ; he was also 
expected to produce an exercise, the subject of 
which has always been “ Pro More et Monte.” The 
| following lines will be sufficient to prove my asset 

| tion, but the whole poem is well worth perusal. 

“ Ut mihi more novo Montis celebrare triumphum, 

Fas sit, et optato figere signa jugo, 
Te supplex te rite colo, quo preside nostra, 
Lztior estivo tempore pompa nitet.” 

BrayBROOKB. 


| alteration. 
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Haberdasher (Vol. vi., p.17.).— Minshew de- 
rives it from Habt ihr das, Teut. Possibly the real 
derivation is berdash, an old English neck-dress, 
whence a seller of this article was called a ber- 


dasher or huberdasher. R. J.A. 


Burials in Woollen (Vol. v., pp. 414. 542., Vol. vi., 
p-58.). — H. W.’s quotation of Pupe’s distich,— 
« Odious! in woollen! *twould a saint provoke, 
Were the last words which poor Narcissa spoke,” 


seems to require the addition of the date. Nar- 
cissa (Mrs. Oldfield the actress), died in 1731, and 
Pope's Essay was published in 1734. Mrs. Old- 
field escaped the “ woollen,” and was really “ buried 
in Westminster Abbey in a Brussels lace head- 
dress; a Holland shift with tucker, and double 
ruffles of the same lace; and a pair of new ki¢ 
gloves." —Gent. Mag., March, 1731. Cc. 


In reference to this subject, the parish register 
of Bretforton, Worcestershire, has the following 
entry : 

“Here begins the register book of all and every 
person that have been buried in the parish of Bret- 


forton, according to act of parliament entitled ‘ An | 


Act for burying in woollen only since the Ist of 
August, 1678.’ ” 

Ihave seen many of the parochial registers in 
this county, but none of them contain the afli- 
davits alluded to. 


Worcester. 


Slums (Vol. iii., pp. 224. 284.).— Your corre- 
yo D.Q. is certainly in error in supposing 
that slums is an Americanism. I never heard the 
word used in this country, either in the Atlantic 
or the Western States. Not one American in ten 
thousand could form any idea what back slums 
meant, were he to hear it in conversation. We 
occasionally meet with the expression in English 
books, but know not what it means. Unepa. 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 15. 1852. 


Fairfax Family Mansion (Vol. v., p. 490.).— | 


There is probably no family reason for the disuse 
of the strait old-fashioned entrance. I have seen 
the same practice in twenty other places. When 
the strait avenue went out of fashion, a winding, 


and, as it was thought, more natural and park-like | 


line of approach was adopted. Sometimes the old 
gates were removed altogether ; sometimes they 
remained, but were never opened. I think this 
style of strait avenues and iron gates is rather 
Coming in again, with the terraces and parterres. C, 


Gospel Trees (Vol. v., pp. 157. 209. 306. 444. 


570.).—I have a venerable silver fir-tree (west | 


coast of Argyleshire), which, although not called 
4 “Gospel tree,” was, before the existence of the 
parish church, hallowed by having its large bole 
wed as a pulpit for the minister, and its extensive 


J. Noakg, | 


| shade, as a canopy under which the people listened 
to the preaching of the Gospel. ‘There is nothing 
apocryphal about this: it was done in my father’s 

| time. On wet Sundays the people assembled in 
the mansion house. 

I may mention that tradition assigns a less holy 
ancient (possibly apocryphal) history to this tree, 
whose shape, by the way, is exquisitely adapted to 
the alleged purpose. The lairds, so it is said, 
were wont to suspend their refractory vassals on 
the branches. Hence it is affectionately called 
“the Lairds’ tree.” You are no doubt aware, 
that, in the glorious feudal times, the lairds exer- 
cised the power of life and death over their own 
people, as well as over all others under their ban, 
and within their reach: a noble privilege which, 
alas! has long ago yielded to the baying of the 
many-mouthed novarum rerum cupidi. W. C. 


Maturin Laurent (Vol. vi., p. 11.).—The anony- 
mous but too well-known author of the Compére 
Mathieu, and several other publications of the 

| same loose class, was Henry Joseph, Abbé du 
| Laurens — of whom, and of his works, the less said 
the better. 


Flemish Clothiers in Wales (Vol. v., p. 36 ).— 
Your correspondent may wish to learn, that the 
Flemish Clothiers, or such traces as are left, are to 
be found in Pembrokeshire: —a colony of Hesee 
landed there in the reign of Henry L., and brought 
over their woollen manufactures ;—that the Castle 
| of Haverford West is said to have been inhabited 

by them ; there is also a road called the “ Flemish 
Way,” yet existing ;—that here as well as in the 
neighbourhood of Milford Haven, and throughout 
a great part of this county (Pembroke), traces of 
the manners and appearances yet remain: both 
sexes wore a short cloak called by them a “ Gawr 
Wittle,” similar to that worn by the early Fle- 
| mings ;—that the customs of some of these Welsh 
to the Flemish, is also noticed in a work entitled 
| Barber’s Tour through South Wales, 8vo. —_ 


Paddington. 


Curious Mistranslation (Vol. vi., p.51.).—P. T. 
| misses the point of Mr. Dickens's en The 
Frenchman is designedly made to mistranslate 
“ sabots.” Qui. 


| Seal of Mary Queen of Scots (Vol. vi., p. 36.).— 

E. A. S. is mistaken in supposing his seal “ the ori- 
| ginal,” I have one answering his description in a 
| box with a printed label, “Queen Mary's Signet 
| Ring, from the Collection of the late Earl of 
| Buchan.” Device, quarterly, the arms of Eng- 
land, France, Ireland, and Scotland; the shield 
| surmounted by a crown, and between the initials 

M.R. Surely the original (judging from arms 


| and initials) belonged to Mary of Modena, wife of 
| James IT, 


Meraovo. 

















































Se. 


Transmutation of Species (Vol. vi., p. 7.).— On 
ground where sheep have been folded in Australia, 
a shrubby plant, unknown elsewhere in the 
country, as far as my observation and inquiries 
have extended, springs up luxuriantly. 1 have 
also remarked that in a gum-tree (Eucalyptus) 
forest, after a severe bush fire, mimosas appear in 
abundance where there were none before. On a 
Scotch moor, too, after a fire sufficiently strong to 
destroy the roots of the heather, clover invariably 
appears. 


Transmutation of species, if it be a fact as re- 


corded by Mansrieiy Inciesy in “N. & Q.,” or | 


some analogous principle, might account for these 
changes, 

I wish to know if it would be possible to place 
seeds in the earth sufliciently near the surface to 
be acted upon by manure in the way I have al- 
luded to, so that they shall neither germinate nor 
die. } 

Trochilus and Crocodile (Vol. vi., p. 75.) — In 
reply to the Query of S. L. P., 1 beg to quote the 
following extract from avery interesting little work, 
the Book of Zoology, by James H. Fennell (1839) : 

“The tongue of the crocodile is not sufficiently 
moveable to allow of its removing anything which may 
stick against the roof of its mouth; and its front legs 
are too stiff, and much too short, to be used for that 
purpose. At St. Domingo, and in Egypt, the crocodile 
is greatly annoyed by swarms of muskitoes, or gnats, 
which enter its mouth in such numbers that the roof of 
it, which is of a bright yellow throughout, is covered 
with them, arranged side by side, All these sucking 
insects thrust their trunks into the orifices of the 
numerous glands in its mouth, and torment it so much 
that it would die in consequence, if God had not or- 
dained that another creature should assist it. The 
crocodile opens its immense mouth, and a little bird of 
the plover kind, very common by the water side, hops 
fearlessly into it, and devours the insects sticking to its 
roof, The crocodile is grateful for the services of the 
bird, and is careful todo it no harm. Herodotus, more 
than two thousand years ago, and Pliny, about seven- 
teen hundred years ago, mentioned this singular fact, 
which in modern times has been observed by Hasscl- 
quist and Descourtils.” 

Streruen Beaucuamp. 

Harefield. 


“ Salt as Fire” (Vol. vi., p. 53.).— Probably 
from the Roman custom of throwing meal and salt 
(the mola) into the fire at sacrifices : 

“ Cum farre pio et saliente mica.” 
Horace. 


Dutch Chronicle of the World (Vol. v., p. 58.). 
—I possess the work referred to by Mr. Joun 
Fenton, which is not Dutch, but German. The 
engravings are very spirited. ‘The engraved title 
is, Joh. Lud. Gottfridi Historische Chronica der 
Vier Monarchien von Erschaffung der Welt biss 
uff unsere Zeiten, mitt Kupfferstiicker gezieret 
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It is printed g& 
Frankfort, 1632. W.G, 


Aldress (Vol. v., p.582.).— In Hedon Church, 


| Yorkshire, is an inscription announcing that a par. 


ticular seat is set apart for the alderwomen. W. G, 


Oh! go from the Window (Vol. vi. p.75.).~ 
If your correspondent, a septuagenarian, will refer 
to Dyce’s edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. ii, 
p-193., “ The Knight of the Burning Pestle” 
Act III. Scene 5., he will probably learn as much 
on the subject of his inquiry, as from any other 
source, though the information will perhaps be 
deemed very unsatisfactory. F, B-y, 

Heywood Arms (Vol. vi. p.75.).—R. W. C. 
inquires what authority there is for attributing t 
the family of Heywood the following coat; ¢ 
chevion between three marilets. Ue should haye 
given the blazoning, which would have admitted 
of a more positive answer ; as it is, however, I can 
inform him that, of the numerous coats belonging 
to that name, not one bears the remotest resem- 
blance to that given above; but az. a chevron en- 
grailed between three martlets or belongs to the 
name of Holywood. 1. C.K. 

Curfew (Vol. vi., p. 53.).—In your last, Ma. 
Sansom quotes from my Worcester in Olden 
Times, a passage to the effect that the institution 
of the curfew did not originate with the Con- 
queror ; and thereupon inquires : “ What historical 
notices are there of a curfew prior to the Con- 
quest;” and “ At what places on the continent, 
besides Vienna, has the custom been ascertained 
to prevail ?” 

There is no evidence to show that the custom 
originated with the Conqueror; but that it was 
not a badge of infamy is clear from the fact that the 
law was of equal obligation upon the foreign nobles 
of the court as upon the Saxon serfs. Henry, im 
his History of Britain, says there is sufficient 
evidence that the custom prevailed in most of the 
countries of Europe at the time of the Conquest, 
the intent being merely to prevent the great num- 
ber of fires which were constantly occurring when 
the houses were built of wood. (See also Bobn's 
edition of Brand, vol. ii., p. 220.) J. Noakes. 

Worcester. 


Burial on the North Side of Churches (Vol. iva 
passim). — Should not the alleged custom ot 
avoiding burial on the north side of a church be 
rather attributed to the dislike to lie alone m 
death ; to the wish to sleep near the accustomed 
path to church; to rest where the eyes of those 
who have been loved in life shall fall upon our 
tombs as they move to their accustomed seats 
the house of prayer ? 

In small churches, where there is but one en- 
trance, we usually, though by no means mvaria- 
bly, find the door in the south side ; and thus the 
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zorth becomes the “ back of the church,” a portion 


of the sacred ground which is rarely visited, and 
which is therefore shunned. In the church of 
Oystermouth, in Gower, the entrance is in the 
north side, and on that side the graves lie thickly 
gathered. A very few besprinkle the ground to 
the east and west, and on the south there is not 
one. In the chapel-of-ease of Taliaris, in the 
parish of Llandilo Vawr, in Carmarthenshire, the 
entrance is in the west side of the church. 


The | 


greater number of the graves are on the west side | 
and north sides, a few lie to the south, but not | 


one is on the eastern side. I could name similar 
cases, but prefer not speaking from memory where 
I cannot be certain that there are not any graves 
on the side without an entrance. 

In town churches we very usually find several 
entrances, and I cannot think that the tombs 
found on every side of such churches are to be 
entirely attributed to the greater demand for room. 


SELEvcvs. | 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Rev. T. K. Arnold has added another to the 
many excellent educational works for which he has 
earned the gratitude both of teachers and learners. 
The Anticleptic Gradus, founded on Quicherat's The- 
saurus Poeticus Lingue Latina, has for its main object 
the giving the pupil all the help, and more than the 
help, that the old Gradus afforded him; but to supply 
this help in the form of materials to be worked up by 
himself, not in the concrete state of ready made lines 
and portions of lines, but in the shape of various ex- 
pressions and phrases from the best authors; which, re- 
quiring the student to exercise his taste and add to his 
stock of poetical ideas, oblige him at the same time to 
use his own powers more or less upon the matter pre- 
sented to him. It is in this that the anticleptic (or 
anti-pilfering) character of this new Gradus consists. 
The old one isa regular crib, to use a well-known term. 
We may add, that while the careful selection which has 
been made by the editor, not only of words, which 
though not really synonymous, are so nearly related in 
meaning that one may occasionally be used for the 
other, but also of epithets, the judicious use of which 
is so great a feature in Latin poetry, makes the Aati- 
cleptic Gradus one of peculiar value, the separate notice 
which is given in it of each meaning of the word 
treated, makes the work a sufficient Latin Dictionary 
for the best Latin poets. 

The Artificial Production of Fish, by Piscarius, nar- 
rates in twenty-four pages the remarkable success which 
has attended the endeavours of two humble fishermen, 
named Gehin and Remy, of an obscure village called 
La Bresse, in the Department of the Vosges in France, 
in stocking the rivers of that country with millions of 
trouts. When we remember how many of our own 
rivers have been thinned of fish, and see how simple 
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The Gold Colonies of Australia, comprising their His- 
tory, Territorial Divisions, Produce, and Capabilities ; 
ulso ample Notices of the Gold Mines, and how to get to 
them, with every Advice to Emigrants, by G. Butler Earp. 
With a Map. What wonder it is that with the present 
excitement on the subject of the Gold Fie'ds, the pub- 
lisher of this useful little volume is enabled to announce 
the fact of sixteen thousand copies having been sold 
within ten days of publication 

Amis et Amiles und Jourdains de Blaivies, Zeoei alt- 
Kerkingiscken Sagen- 
kreises. Nuch der Pariser Handschrift zum ersten Male 
herausgegeben von Dr. Conrad Hofmann. Such of our 
readers as are interested in the History of Fiction, or 
of the Literature of the Middle Ages, will thank us for 
ealling their attention to this very ably edited work. 
The story of Amis and Amiles is one of the most po- 
pular of its class, and exists in almost all the languages 
of Europe. ‘The English version is preserved in 
Weber, and the entire French text is here presented to 
us ‘or the first time. ‘The Chanson of Jourdains de 
Blaivies, which Dr. Hofmann regards as a work of 
higher poetical character, is printed by him from the 


| same MS. 


are the means necessary to refill them, and so supply | 
abundance of wholesome food, we cannot too strongly | 


recommend this little tract to general attention. 


We have received from Messrs. Williams and Norga‘e 
a prospectus of the long looked for work of the late 
M. Langlois on the Danses des Morts. The work, 
which was left unfinished by this accomplished artist 
and antiquary, has been completed by the labours of 
MM. André Pottier and A. Baudry, and is rendered 
still more valuable by a letter upon the subject from 
M. C. Leber, and another by Depping. 
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Matices ta Correspondents. 


Rerures Recerven. — Pickigni— Foundation Stones — Moon's 
Influence — Black loud of Scotland — Baxter's Parliament — | 
Uneconsecrated Ground — 
Canongate Warriages — Styles of Dukes and Marquises — Foubert 


Belis on Horses’ Necks — Burials in 


Family — Saul’s Seven Days, &c. 


L. M., who inquires about As throng as Throp’s Wife, will 


find something of her history in our \st Vol., 
glad of any further illustration of it. 


BURNET ON PAINTING. 
In dto. price 4/. 10s. bound in cloth, 


TrEATISE on PAINTING, 
In FOUR PARTS. Illustrated by One 
undred and Thirty Etchings, ys on brated 
Pictures. | y JUHN BURNET, F 
The Parts may be had aan 
i ON the FDUCATION of the EYE. 11. 5s. 
. ON COMPUSITION,. 6th Edition. I5s. 


3. ON LIGHT and SHADE. 
Re. 5 

4. ON COLOUR. 5th Edition. 
board 


8. 

In royal to. with Proof Impressions of the 
Plates on India Paper, having a double ret of 
Plates to the Colour, and a Portrat of the 
ys aig 8/. &s. half-boune morocco, gilt tops. 

“ Mr. Burnet writes as an ortist on the prac- 
tice of his art ; : is itivetrations are admirabie 
—an Essay in themselves." — A thenaum. 

J.aJ3. LEIGHTON, 4. Brewer Street, 

Golden n Square re. 


HE :E CCLESI AS’ r Ic.— 

A Magazine cones to the affairs of the 

arch, Educat ; cont ining & ssays on 

the Chief Chureh Popics of the Day, as also 

Theological, Critical. Biographical, and Scheo- 

lastic ‘ar icles and Kemuins of New Works, &c. 
This day, price 2s., Panx LXXX. : 


Contents : 
The Theory and Practice of Christian 


i 
The ne Wank ot God, 
Neale's Lectures on Church Difficulties. 
The and Schuc 
Miss rellon and Sisterhoods in the 
English Chureh. 
ws, Notices. 


Compete sets of |3 vols., neatly bound, at a 
considersble reduction. 
Lendon : J. MASTERS, : ree Street, 
and New Bond Sti 


ATURE HER OWN 
1 PAINTER. — Tovaisrs, Bovemuee, and 
Amateurs may obtain the delicate 
and perfect representations of Botanical Speci 
mens, Mosses, Fern-, Sea-w &e. Ly 2 few 
mnuies, with scarcely any trouble, by the use 
the newly-invened HELING AvHIC 
PAPER: By its means a botanical or other 
cimen, which would take a skilful artist 
ys of labour to co: y, may be beautifully 
in | mene minutes, while from a 
hundreds « T copies may be o 
without vr the originel. An oak- leaf 
or the branchk ts of a fay yeas are copied with 
oe same ea-e. sageet f payer. w ith fu full in- 
the kingdom on 
iffice ('rder for Se. ad- 
dressed to MARK CALOT, Post-office, Ken 
aingten Cross, near |_ondon, and made payable 
at same saan 


6th Edition. 
Il. lie. 6d. 





OOK PLATES. — Heraldic | 


Queries answered ; F —~ 


Arms found, 
and every eAgetion afford 


Drawing of 


‘Arms. 2s. 6d. ; Puinting ditto, S.; Book Plate | 
. be. ; Armes, &e. from 2s. ; at on Card 
Pilate, and One Hundred Cards &.: Queries 


an-weredforis S.xon. Medisval, and] odern 
Style Book Plates. The best Authorities and 
MS. Books of thirty-five years’ practice con 
Heraldic 8 amps for Linen or Books, 
with reversed Cyphers and Crests. Apply, if 
by letter, enclo» ing stamps or post-office o: der, 
i Oy 
umiley, pubii her o: e Cr st ok,” 
“ Heraldic Titustra —" ), ae En- 
eraver, 12. Brooke Bt Street, Holborn. 
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G. G. G., who writes to us on the subject of The Royal Arecie 


p. 485. We shall be 


“ Nores ano Qvertes’ 
the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's Parcels 


Churches, will see that his inquiry has been anticipated and is nog 
in progress of solution. 


Our Fifth Volume, strongly bound in cloth, and with a 


copi ms Index. is now rem ice 10s. 6d. Copies of some 
earler Volumes may Py 4 hoa. ve 


* ts published at noon on Friday. so tha 


and deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


MILY, and COMPLIMENTARY. — 
Proprietor of Tar Lennon Gewenat 
Movanxixne Wanenovse begs respectfully to 
remind families whose bereavements compel 
them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every 
article of the Ma | best description, requisite 
for a complete outfit of Mourning. may be had 
at this Establishment at a m: ment's notice. 
Estimates ron Srnv are Movantne, a ffo' 
ing a vreat saving to families, are furnished ; 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced 
assista: ts (including dressmakers and milli- 
aoe, ences ly to suggest or supply every 
he oceasion, and sui.ed to any 
grote -A-* ionof the community. “ Ipows’ 
AND vom S Movantine is always kept made 
up, and a note, descriptive «f the Mourning 
uired, will insure its being sent forthwith, 
cither in in Town or into the Country, and on the 
most Reason» ble Terms. 


W.C. JAY, 247—249. Regent Street. 


W Estees LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 


3. PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
Founded A.D. 1842. 


Mes OURNING.—COURT, FA- 
he 


Directors, 


H. Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq. 
om Cabell, E 
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G. Henry Drew, 

Willham Evans, Ean 
Williem a isq. 
F. Fulle 

J. hooey, Grotinart, Esq. 

T Griese he 

James Hu 

J. Arscott 7 ccahbridge, Esq. 
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Seager. Esq. 
ley y White, Feq. 
cae Carter Wood, Esq. 
Trustees. 


W. Whateley, Esq., D.C. 
L.C. Humfrey Esq., Vc, 
George Drew, Esq. 


Consulting Counsel — Sir Wm, P. Wood, M.P. 
Physician, — William Rich. B-sham, M.D. 
Bankers. — Messrs. Cocks. Biddulph, and Co. 
aring Cross. 
VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 
POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
qeme void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
ing a Premium, as permission is given upon 
eveiegticn to susper d the payment at interest, 
a ‘© the detailed in the Pro- 
cpcctus 


imens of Rates of Pr mium for Assuring 





! with a Share in three-fourths of the 

Profits: — 

Age 4s.d. ier £8. 4. 
7 - - -IlM 32 - - -210 8 
22 - - -i 3 a7 - - ~2i8 6 
27 - - -2 4 5] 4- - -3 82 

ARTHUR a M.A., F.R.A.S., 


Now read tgs Second Edition, 
with material iditions, {NpUSsTMIAL | IN- 
VESTMENT and EMIGRATION ; being a 
TREATISE on BENEFI: Bt ILDING SO- 
CIETIES, and on the General Principles of 
Land Investment, exemplified in the Cas « of 
Fr ehold Land Societies. Build:ng Companies, 
&e. be 41 ny Boe Appendix on Com- 
ren rest and Lite A-surance. By AK- 

at et SCR ATCHL. EY, M. A.. Actuary to 
the Western Life Assurance Societ: ty, 3. Parlia- 
ment Stieet, London. 
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A NEW MONTHLY SHILLING Ma. 


Now ready, 8vo., containing ing four closely 
Sy ciearly printed pages, No. Vs for August, 


7. ENGLISHMAN’S MA. 


ZINE, AN! LITERARY 
POLITICAL ESSAYIST. = 

This Magezine is intended to sup” ly the 
felt want of a Monthly Periodical of ments 
merit at the very low price which _— present 
ee for cheap production now render prac- 
ticable. 

While it will more particularly relate to the 
literature and es politics of England, it will hee 
that direct tendency and — exvresson of 
opinion which the present a: Cs 
quires. The national spirit in which it willbe 
written, the high tone which it will endeavour 
to maintein and the extreme cheapness at 
which it will vo may, it is bored 
render it scceptable even to thos who are a 
generally Magazine readers. Every m — 
be taken to render it a welcome guest to 
Englishmen, and a sound organ of at 
an the topics of th day. No expense wil be 

to procure conteils utors of ability; and 
iti is hoped the work will also have an 
duali y, which is a new feature 


literature. 
It is evident that a very large mr can 
make such a successful. and the pre- 


ject s 

atit wil be f vourably received 
y the reading public, and that, at suchs 
trifling price as (me Shilling per pumber.s 

sages pester of Subscribers may be at once ob 


subscribers’ names will be received by say 
Bookseller in Town or Country, or by thePu 
lisher. 
CONTENTS OF THE AUGUST NUMBER. 
England and the Future (Our Introduc.ies). 
Richard Lalor Sheil. 
M. Guizot and —— sae 
aereeee Anglican 
e Quarterly ev low and the late Lon 
eae 
Pascal, “Dante, and Milton ; a Literary Ps 
rallel. 


A Discourse on Barbers. 
Po’ itics of the Past, Present, and Future, 


London : THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215. Re 
gent Street. 
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TEL Ss HYGIENIC PFR- 
UMFRY, certified by the 
Bre Uret .R.S.. &c., to be of the purest and 
most innocuous quality, and incapable of fa- in- 
juring the most delicate skin or compl xin, 


| an effect to. often produced by common ‘1 


ae No. 1. and 2. Toilet Soaps, pre 
nd ia, : No. 2. Toilet Vinegar, 28 6d.: No, 


Hiyzienic Pomade, LA oa. No. 5. Hg enie 
Hoir wa sh. le, 6. wy Hystenie De 
fice, 's. ; No.7. ABS Lotion, %. me hf 


all Perfumers and ( hemists. 
E. RIMMEL, 39. Gerrard street, Soho. 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINE- 
GAR certified by the celebrated chemist 
Dr. Ure to consist of the purest and most salu- 
briou- substances) is far superior to any Esa 
de Cologne a » tonic and refreshing lotion for 
the Tvilet or tw a reviving scent, a 


dent: ifice. a pewerul di-infeetant for 
apartments 3 sick -ooms. Its woe and 
sanatory erties render it an i 


requisite in ait families. Price 2s. = and Se 
Seld by EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer 
3°. Gerrom Street, Soho ; and by all Chemists 
&c. 
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NEW W WORKS. 


Mas. J AMESON’ S LEGENDS 
HE M NASTIC ORDERS, as repre- 
7 in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Bene- 
dict and the early Be nedictines in Italy, runce, 
Spain. and Flanders; the Benedictines in Eng- 
land and in Germany ; the Retormed Bene- 
dictines ; early Royal Saints connected with 
the Benedictine Order ; the Augustines ; (r- 
ders derived frem the Augustine Rule; the 
Mendicant (rders ; the Jesuits ; and the Order 
of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the 
. red and Legendary Art.’ 
s by the Author, and 
Square cruwn 8vo., price 28¢. 








4 Woodcuts. 
1m. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S SACRED 
AND LEGENDAKY ART; or, legends of 
the Seints and Martyrs. First Series. Con- 
taining Legends of the Angeis and Archangels ; 
the Evangelists and Apostles ; the Greek und 
Latin Fathers; the Magdalene; the Patron 
Saints: the Virgin Patronesses ; the Martyrs; 
the B shops ; the Hermits : and the Warrior- 
Saints of ‘hristendom. Secund Edition. with 
namerous Wo deuts, and Sixteen Etchings by 
the Author. Square crown 8vo., price 2%. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL TABLES, from the 
w the Present Time : «ith Additions 
and Corrections from the most suthentic 
Writers; including the Computation of St. 
jag E as connecting the Pe: iod from the Exode 
he Temple. Under the revision of Sir 
iteNky El LIS, K.H., Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum. New Edition, with 
Corrections. Imperial svo., price 31s. 6d. half- 
bound in morocco. 
tv. 


HAYDNS BOOK OF DIG- 
——— pentetning 2 Rolls of the Official Per- 
t mpire, Civil, Eeclesias- 
tical, Wal Sica. Military. ai, end Municipal, 
from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time ; 
compile: -- icf trom the ~~ the Put lie 
Together with the 8 vereigns of 
rope, from the foundation of their respec 
mates; the Peerage and Nobility of Great 
in. and wumerous other Lists. Being a 
Edi in, improved and continued, of 
5 * Political Index.” ®vo., price 25s. 
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“4 * wW Oa f &) . 

GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF ARt HITECTURE, Historical, Theoreti- 
, and Practica!. Iliustrated with more then 

Fheusand. Engravings on Woud, from 
Designs by J GWILT. Second Edition, 
with a ) EAT, View of the Symmetry 
and Stability of Gothie Architecture ; com- 
prising upwards of Eighty additional Wood- 
cuts. Svo., price Svs. 6/.— ‘The SUPPLE- 
MENT, separately, price 6s. 


iby 





vr. 


RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 
COMPANION TO THE LATIN DICTIO- 


NAnY AND oer EK LEXICON ; forming 
a Glossary of ai] the Words representiny : Visible 
Objects connected with the Aris, Manufwc- 


tures, and Every-day Life of the Anci nts. 
wen sg y= ntationsof nearly Two Lhou<and 

he Antique. P. st 8vo., with 
ae 2,000 Woudeuts, price One Guinea. 


vir. 

BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Se- 
cond Edition. corrected ; with a Suppiement, 
containing many Additions, with the chief 
Seienti>c Terms, Proces~es, and Improveme ts 
that have come into general use since he Pub- 
ae n atthe birst dition. 8vo. with Wood- 

3 or al f-bound . 

With exible tack. ee 

*e* ‘I he Supplement may be had separately, 
price 3s. 6. 


vil. 


SHARPS NEW BRITISH 
GAZETTEER, or TOPG GRAPHICAL DICc- 
TION ARY of the BRITISH ISLANDS and 
NARROW SEAS: compri- Ay Concise De- 
scriptions of about sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural }eatures, and Objects ot Note, 
founded on the best Authorities ; full Parti- 
culars of the Boundaries, Registered tk ctors, 
&c. of the Parliamentary Boroughs; with a 


reference under every Name to the Sheet of the 
Ordnance Survey, #8 far as completed ; end an 
Appendix, containing a General View of the 
Resources of the United Kingdom, a hort 
Chronology, and an Abstract of certain Results 
of the Census of 1851. 


2 vols. 8vo., price 2/. 16s. 


NEW DIC- 

LOGRAPHY, Descriptive, 
Physical, Statistical, and Historical : forming 
a complete General Gazeticer of the World. 
n | vol. of 1,440 pages; comprising nearly 
30,000 Names of Pla ces. Svo. » price 36s.; or 
strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible 
back, price 41s. 






x. 


SIDNEY HALL’S GENERAL 
LAKGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY- 
THREE MAPS (size 20 in. by 16 in.), with the 
Divisions «nd Bou: darie refully coloured ; 
and an epee Judex ot all the Names 
contained in t aps, with their Latitude 
and Longitude. A New Edition, corrected 
throughout from the best and most recent 
Authorities; with all the Railways laid down, 
and many of the Maps re-drawn and re- 
engrav Colombier 4to., price 5. 5s. half- 
bound. 





xt. 


mw _ ; » 

MAUNDERS TREASURY 
OF HISTORY ; comprising a General Intro- 
ductury Outline . f Universal History, Aucient 
and Modern, and a Series of separate Histories 
wt every principal Nation that exists; their 

5 ress, and Present Condition, the 
Moral and Social Character of their respec ive 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners and Cus- 
toms, &c. New kdition. Foolscap 8vo., price 
10s, 


xl. 
MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC 
and LITERARY TREASURY : a new and 
»pular Encyclopedia of Sci. n eand the Belles- 
Peres including all Branches of Science, 
and every Subject connected with Literature 
and Art he whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all per- 
son desirous of ecquirirg information on the 
subjects .omprised in e work, and alo 
apted for a Manual of convenient Reference 
to the more instructed. New Edition. 

cap 8vo., price 10s, 


xItt. 


o , 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY 
OF KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of RE- 
FERENCE. (Comprising an English Gram- 
mar; Tables of Enzl.sh bs FE, Distinctions ; 
Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, 
Spanish, French, and Italian, translated ; New 
and Enlarged English Dic’ ‘tionary ; Directions 
for Prowunciation ; New Universal Gaz tteer ; 
Tables of Popu ation and Statistics; List of 
Cities, Borouzhs, and Market Towns in the 
United Kingdom ; Regulations of the General 
Po-t Office ; List of Foreign Anima! Vegetable, 
and Miner! Productions ; Compendi us Clas- 
tical Diciionary, Scripta e Proper Names 
acc: nted, avd Christian Names of Men and 
Women : with Latin Mixims translated ; List 
of Abbrev ations; Chronology and History ; 
compen. ious Law Dictionary; A bstrect of Tax 
Acts: In erest and oteer Tab bles: Forms of 
Epistol ry Addr ss; Tables of Precede ency ; 
Syn psis of the B itish Px erage ; and Tables of 
> umber, Money, Weights and Meusures. 
_— Edition, enlarged. Foolscap 8vo., price 
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| GPEC IMENS OF CURIOUS 

ANCIENT NEWSPAPERS, during the 
REIGN of CHARLES II. on to that of 
GEORGE L., ag be had of MR. JAMES 
FENN Warwick Court, Holborn, 
London, by sending a Remittance, tor the prices 
here stated, viz. : 

Ler |. yn Domesticus, or City and 
Country Newes, pvbli-hed to prevent False 
Reports, Dec. 19. 1679 ‘containing hight: inter- 
esting notices of Nell Gwyn, the poet Dryden, 
the Duke of Monmouth, and others); The 
Observator, 681; Heraclitus Ridens, Wl ; 
London Gazette, \681; J’rotestant Courant, 
1682; Mercurius Deformatus, printed and sold 
by the Mercury Women, 169:; The Free 
Thinker, printed at the Post House, under 
Will's Coffee House, Covent Garden, 1719; 
and Pasquin, 17%3. This very cur.ous Lot only 
108. 67 

Ler?. Mercurius Domesticus (another copy 
of the above very desirable paper), Dec. 19 
1679 ; The Observator, Aus. 10. 1681 ; Heraclitus 
Ride ns. Sept. 6. 1681 ; Protestant Mercury, 1682 ; 
London Gazette, 1683; and the Weekly Lam- 
Poon, 1690. Ba. 

or 3. Mercurius Domesticus (same as above 
described), Dec. 19. 1679; Heraclitus Ridens, 





Oct. 4. 1681 ; Observator, Jan. 4. 1681 ; Protest- 
ant Courant, Mav 1. 1682; London Gazette, 
May, 1683: and Pasquin, Ju'y, 1723. 


5s. 
Lor 4. The London Mercury, July, \682 ; Pro- 
testant Courant, May, 82 ; Observator, April, 
1682; Londen Gazette, May 7. 1683; Momus 
Ridens, \690 ; and Pasquin, 1723. 4a. 
Lor 5. Six numbers of the Athenian Mer- 
cury (a very «entertaining paper on the at of 


“ Notes & Queries"), 1692; Observator, 
London Saree, April, 1693; and pb —t 
Ridens, 1690. 
vor 6. a chnitas parcel of interesting Old 
Paper. 
Lor 7. yr ator, July, 1682 ; two numbers 


of the London Gazette, April, 1683 ; three num- 

bers of the Athenian Merc: wry. 1693; Pasquin, 

July 23. 1723 ; and three curious Ballads. 3s. 
Lor8. Observator, 16 London Gases 

1683 ; three numbers of . Athenian Mercury. 

and Joseph Addison's Spectator, March 3. i711, 

the original folio o paper, very rare. 

To be completed in Six Parts, price 2s, wry 

forming 2 vols. crown, 8vo. 


ALTON *’S LIVES OF 
NNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, 
HERBERT. and SANDERSON. A 
Edition. with Notes, Biographical and Iilus- 
trative, and a Lif- of the Author. Part I. 
(now ready) contains the Life of DR. DONNE, 
Dean of St. Paul's. 
*«* Prospectuses may be had. 
HMENRY KENT CAUSTON, Nag’s 
fead Court, Gracecharch Street. 


London : 





Boun's “rawxparp Lisrany ror Avocsrt. 


Waeenecs CHURCH HISs- 
i TORY. Vol.7. Post8vo. 3s 6. 


HENRY G. ROHR, 4,5, & 6. York Street, 
Covent Garden. 
Boun’s Crassicat Lisnany ror Avovusrt. 
UVENAL, PERSIUS, SUL- 
e PICIA, and Pa CcIL Ts S. in English 
Prose, by the Rev EVA .A.ke. To 
a is added. “GIFFORD'S METRICAL 
SION of JUVENAL and PERSIUS. 
Poss 8vo. Frontispiece. 5s. 
HENRY G. BONN, 4,5, & 6. York Street, 
( ovent Garden. 


Shortly will be published Part L.. 8vo. (about 
100 pages), price 2s. 6d., to be continued 
quately. 

A KETROSPECTIVE RE- 

4 VIEW. Which is intended to compricre 
‘opious Critical Anaiyess of Old Books ‘the 

Works of Living Authors will |e excluded). 

One Divisi n of each Part will be devoted to 

the Printing ( for the first time) of ~hort Manu- 

scripts in Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-N.rmen. and 

Early Englis’, preserved in the British Mu- 

s um, the Bodleian. and other Public Libra- 

ries; and anuther Division wil be open to 


| Correspondence on | iterary Subjects Com- 


munications or Sugcestions may 
to the Editor, to the care of J. R. 


36. Soho Square, London. 
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PROSPECTUS of a new Edition of Shakespeare, in TWENTY FOLIO VOLUMES, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





corresponding in size 


with the convenient 


collective edition of 1623, to suit numerous fac-similes to be made from that work.—Privately printed for Subscribers only, 


THE WORKS 


WILLIAM SHAKE SPEARE, 


WITH A 


Pew Collation of the earlp Critions, 


ORIGINAL NOVELS 


COPIOUS ARCH.ZOLOGICAL 


JAMES 0. HALLIWELL, ESQ., F.R.S., 


Honorary Member of the Royal Irish Academy, and of the Royal Society of Literature, &c. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY AND UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


FAIRHOLT, 


F. W. 


Tue prepsration of this work has occupied 
my earnest attention for nearly twelve years; 
my object being to bring torether, from the 
stores of Eliz bet'an literature, art, : 
whatever really ten Is to illustrate t 
the creat poet of the world, in the 
tion there yet remains room for 
hensive edition which shall ansr 
nents of the stu leat and zea! yasi 
reneral spiritof shakes 
el without the assistan 
mtary, it c aanot b> 
th is ob et 
tie r,—nunerous allusions to th 
manners, an l praseolory of the 
equire ex ylanation me wre 
Eh play will be "om panic 
kin l of useful literary ant antiquarian illus- 
sanding to complete copies of all 
nove , or dran1s oa which it is founted, 
anal entire im yrossions of the first skete 
so ne of which will be new to ths nacent, 
ethers carefally collatel with the 
In fact, no pains will be «pare At. 
edition the mort comolet pin every 
has yet been oro lu su s ereadien ¢ en’ 
Varioran edition of 1a2 + with the ad 
all Shakesperian discoveries of any imoortanc? 
whith have been male sinc» that peri>d. t 
wore will be sopiously ill sstrated by fac 
ant wovl-cuts, the direction of which has 
nn lertakea ‘by Mr. Fairholt, who has also most 
kia lly promise | to assist me in te selection. 
{t is anaecessary to enlarre on the importance 
of such asvistance, and the valuable aid to be 
expectel fron Mr. Fair‘olt’s extensive rea lir 
in Elizabethan literature ant intimate 
qnaintanc: with every departneat of an 
art. 


The enrravinz: throwrhout will be ri ridiy 
restrictel to subjects which really i ita 
giving representations ticles 
mention sd by Shakesoeare, or to w nich het ny 
refer, however slizhtlv, thas serving as _pic- 
torial notes to his works. In_the case of the 
historic plays, m>aumental efi ries of the prin- 
cipal charactors, nersoaal reliques, or antijuc 
riews of places allu led to, will be admissible 
bat in no ewe will waenee be sacrifice 
or a false taste fi neretricious picture- niking 
allowed. The enrraviars will rigid 
similes of the orizinal subjects in all cases, and 
will depend on their owa intrinsic merit as 
Shikesperian illastratioas. There is much in 
paiic and private maseumn: which ! 
yet been used in this way, ani which it 
eur car? to investigate, searching far and wide 
for objects whic may socure to yar re le 
correct idea of their form ani chara ‘te 
they were present to the mint of the 
dramati :t. oh purposes, we miy observ 
we have already full access t> Lori Loatl 
borough's collection, and have availel our- 
selves of others at homa and sbrow 
The size of the first folio, after mac con- 
sideration, has been alopted, not only because 


may be appreci 
rthone a ‘ 


ient 


ALL THE 


AND TALES ON WHICH THE PLAYS 
TO EACH PLAY; 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


AND A LIFE OF THE POET: 


BY 





most convenient folio form (barely 
on inches by nine), and suits 

size of the fac-similes, most of which would 
otherwise have to be fold: | , but the magnitude 
of ths unlertakiag precludes any other, were 
it inten lel to c»mplete it in any reasonable 
numer of volun®s. 

We now procsed to speak of the mode of 
cir’ uation ; andin anxiously considering this 
subject, have bern ¢ erefui to b» “ar in mind the 
obligations due to the original subscribe 

e & work, as well as the ne 

expen lituce being reimarse 
nothing of an ale vaste return for the 3 
labour,—the attsin nent of w rich is more than 
probdle matical, as it would be incompatible 
with any arranzem:at which secured the per- 
manency of a hizh pric Now, it is a well- 
knowa fact that no liter or artistic work 
maintains its original value unles sa the impres- 
sion is strictly limitel; and it is p yposed to 
a‘lopt this course on the present occasion. The 
E litor, therefore, pled res himself to limit the 
number of ¢9>ies to “ one hun Ired and fifty, 
un ler the following conditions: 

1. The impression of this edition of Shake- 
speare will b: most strictly lim ted to one hun- 
dred and fifty copies, and each copy will have 
the printer's autozraph certificate that that 
limit has bee. prevervel 

2. The work will be completed in ab ut 
twenty folio v lune ; but any volumes in 
excess of that nunber - will be presented to the 
original subse ib:rs 

3. All the p ates and woodeats usel for this 

work will be destroyel, and no separate im- 
pression of any of them will be taken o 

The original sadseription price of each vo- 
lume (a thick foli», coni ously illustrated) will 
be Two Guine-s; anil bearing in mind the 
above restri: vc ns, an l the exvenditure requi- 
site for suc k, the Elitor is con ident 
that price will not only be retained, but, in all 
prob wbility, greatly raised within a ‘ew years. 
The whole be completed (pn. in six 
years; so that for a comparatively small an- 
nual expenditure (about six cuineas) during 
that period, the suscriber will possess the most 
co mplete mon >rraph edition of the works of 
the greatest poet of all azes. Nor can it be 
ant cir sated h2 will be purchasing wha’ is likely 
to fallin value. fe w il pos ess a work that 
ean never con: into the market, but, in its 
pecuniary relations, will stand somewhat in 
the position of a proof enzraving, only to be 
possesse'l by a very limited number. 

The E jitor has been anxious thus to state at 
sone length the considerations which have 

cel him to limit the impression of the work 
so strictly ; for however wiliing, on many ac- 
counts, to seck a more extens:ve circulation, 
he could not bring himeelf personally to ask 

for support without taking every means to 
ensure, in their fullest extent, the interests of 
those who are inclined to encourage an ardu- 
ous under‘tating of this kind. The risk, more- 


it is the 
sasuring fourte 


ESQ., 


ARE FOUNDED; 


Se Biss 


SES CORKS +. 


F.S.A., 


over, was too creat te venture the 
in the ordinary w 
com elled either to oie ‘ 
ing his materials, or to app 
likely to understand the merits of the 

'» those few, the Editor hopes 
without arrogance, av »w the design of, 
the most cool ous edition of Shak 
printe |, and one of the most im 
of volu:nes that could be placed in am 
library. 

It is ds 1¢ to the curators and 

chief Shakesperian collections to 
with cratitude, th: re wdiness with 

e civen or promised every facility 
purpos.s of this un lertaking; and, ip 

sources accessible to ny Ps 
es of a bi raphical 
he finest private veal 

early quarto Shakespeares in the world, 
available for the first time in the p 
of the present edition. The 
however, of my own library, 


indep2ndent of other repositories, 
chase l, for several years, every work 
subjec’ which has occurred for sale, 
not procurable in public libraries, 
pens? hene curred would aprear 
able to those who were not conversant 
prices realized for dramatic rarities 
alone having cost me u 


cireu ns - *e only alluc 
remar r that no exertions have bees 
in the cx sllee i i 
sanguine 
cherished desizn should not, will m 
want of appreciation. The works 
spe are, the greatest of all uninspired 
10ul 1 surely be surrounded, in one 
the reading of the student 
pencil of the archeological draughtsmaa. 
one e'lition, let every source of useful 
tion be exolored and rendered accessible 
there be and o ~~: C4 = 
there be something redundant, m 
main suggestive of farniliar explanations 
obscurities and more p>oular uses. ‘ 
Tt must be observed that if the 
this edition should exveed the narrow 
signed to the impression, as the 
ove ry reason to consider will be the cat® 
the somewhat unexpected number of 
tions already received from the single 
tisement in this journal, he must 
rizh: of selection, especially with 
libraries of a permanent character. 
undertakin will be carried on, hasten 
conceive l, without any commercial! * ew 
inducement shall be permitted to influence a 
alteration in the limit above mentioned. 


least. by 





All communications or suggestion: a 
inz this work should be addressed to Mr. 
well, Avenve L ge, Brixton Hill, Seng: © 
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